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INVITATION. 


VISITORS are always welcome at The 
Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 

visit. 
* © 


New England and Other Matters. 


HE visit of Sir Robert Baden-Powell to this 

country has given a still greater interest to 
the Boy Scout movement, of which he is the 
originator and head. In view of the emphasis 
given to military discipline and the study of 
woodcraft within this organization, it is worth 
noting that General Baden-Powell lays much 
stress upon another matter. He says: ‘‘We 
have a good rule that every Boy Scout must 
do one good turn a day to some person or thing. 
A good turn done for a child counts most; for 
a woman, something more than for a man; and 
for a man, something more than for an animal ; 
but a good action for some living thing should 
mark every day.’’ Let us hope that every 
Boy Scout tries hard to live up to this excellent 


rule. ® 


R. and Mrs. Dominick Belleville of Meri- 

den, Connecticut, recently celebrated the 
seventy-seventh anniversary of their marriage. 
To a reporter who called to interview them 
they gave these sensible rules, to be observed 
by married people who would live happily 
together : 

Remember that each has rights that the other 
should respect. 

Do your share of the work without boasting 
or complaining. 

Forget the gloomy things, and discuss and 
think of the cheerful things of life. 

Let the better manager, whether it be the 
husband or the wife, be the cashier of the 
household. 

Do not speak disparagingly of the other’s 
family. 

Do not say that you are ‘‘the boss’’; if you 
think so, keep it to yourself. 

When you are peevish, go outdoors; do any- 
thing to forget it. ® 


‘OR the first time in more than half a century 

a Maine Legislature meets this week in 
special session. Governor Plaisted has named 
March 20th as the day of assembling. Three 
matters will be considered—the revision of the 
election laws, the rearrangement of the four 
Congressional districts, and the liquor question. 
The last named is that in which public interest 
is greatest. Last September, by a small major- 
ity and after an intensely earnest campaign, 
the people voted to retain the constitutional 
amendment of 1884, which provides for state- 
wide prohibition. It is expected that an attempt 
will be made to submit the question to the 
people in a new form. The liquor issue has 
been the big problem of Maine politics for 
many years, and seems likely to remain so for 
a long time to come. 

Four times before in the history of Maine 
a special session of the legislature has been 
called—generally to deal with a single matter. 
In 1842 it was to settle questions arising from 
the dispute with New Brunswick over the 
boundary-line; in 1853 to ratify the purchase 
of certain lands from Massachusetts, and in 
1861 to raise troops for the defense of the Union. 

Ca) 


ol a few years the Fenway district of Boston, 
in the neighborhood of the new Harvard 
Medical School, will be the greatest hospital 
center in the world. Sixteen different medical 
institutions, with funds and buildings repre- 
senting fully twenty million dollars, are now 
in operation there or in process of establish- 
ment. Fifteen. great buildings, parts of five 
hospitals, are being erected there during the 
present season. 

And still another hospital is now being 
planned for that part of the city, although only 
the site has yet been secured. It is an animal 
hospital, to be the largest and most complete 
in the world. It will be built as a memorial to 
the late George T. Angell, founder and for more 
than forty years president of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. About three hundred thousand dollars 
is being raised for the purpose. There will be 
a handsome administration building, and then 
a two-story hospital building round three sides 
of a square, the lower story for the larger and 
the upper story for the smaller animals. In 





design and construction the plant will be in 
keeping with the neighboring institutions for 
the relief of human suffering. The aim of the 
hospital will be to restore to normal health 
and usefulness those animals, whether owned 
by rich or poor, that sickness or accident 
may temporarily disable. Hence the same 
care and treatment that are provided in hospi- 
tals for human beings will here be extended to 
animals that possess a real value, either because 
of the money they represent, or the affection 
they inspire. ° 


a the last two years the extension 
department of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College has reached about sixty-two thou- 
sand persons—a wonderfully extensive field of 
influence for a small institution that assumes 
relatively little prominence in the educational 
world of New England. The college has sent 
educational trains and trolley-cars through 
western Massachusetts, with lecturers and 
exhibits on board; has given demonstrations 
at fairs; cared for orchards, and given help to 
many farmers through its publications, corre- 
spondence and personal advice. It has held 
‘*farmers’ weeks’’ at the college itself, and 
conferences.on the best methods of community 
betterment, and dairy, poultry and bee-keepers’ 
conventions, and even given a day to the Polish 
farmers who are leaving the manufacturing 
centers and settling on the Connecticut valley 
farms. The college also sends experts to lecture 
under the auspices of local organizations. One 
of the most popular of these lectures is that by 
a woman expert on the subject of housekeeping 
on the farm and in the country. This work is 
all a part of the growing movement to carry 
the universities to the masses of the people, 
instead of reserving them for a small and 
favored class; and many other states are doing 
a similar work in the same quiet and effective 
way. ss 
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FOILED BY “MASTER STRIPES.” 
S a rule, the jungle tribes of India will 
A not readily give information as to the 
whereabouts of a tiger, and it is not until 
he passes the bounds of neighborly endurance, 
writes Mr. S. Eardley-Wilmot in ‘‘Forest Life 
and Sport in India,’’ that they ask for help or 
set to work themselves to remove him. Thus the 
killing of plow or milch cattle destroys at 
once the neutrality that is the etiquette of 


forest life, while the tiger that contents himself 
with hunting game may live unmolested. 


One morning a Gugar arrived and asked 
audience. His story was related in a voice 
trembling be seam A tiger had attacked his 
buffaloes and wantonly killed three cows. The 
Gugar was asked if he knew where the 
was, and we followed as he .strode gloomily 
through the forest. On the edge of a patch of 
grass, nowhere more than breast-high, and 
not a quarter of an acre in extent, the Gugar 
halted and announced that the tiger was there. 
So, leaving him standing, we drove the elephant 
jo i 4 


ni’ q 
The tiger, when we suddenly became aware 
of Me pee, pee emnine Coty © Se 
side of the elephant, and the bullet intended 
Sor bin Gees eee th a fo w. In 
an instant he stood erect and struck at the 
side of the howdah, ripping the cane-work 
next my leg; then, turning, he leaped the stream 
ite stream. He 


and trotted 
h of heavy reeds, 
and after trying vainly to force him into the 
open, we retraced our steps and approached 
et y- the od side. hat the tige 
is, apparently, was w r was 
waiting for, for he suddenly bounded toward 
us, and the next instant the oo was 
careering across the plain, hotly followed by 
the a tiger. Yet before the angry 
brute could make good his hold, the elephant 
took charge of the affray, and turning with a 
snort, he rushed upon his pursuer, who in 
turn retreated as fast as he could run. Just 
as victory was within reach, the howdah struck 
the horizontal branch of a tree, and was flat- 
tened on the elephant’s back; and seizing this 
bough as we passed beneath, I speedily 
ascended to amore convenient elevation. 
The scene was somewhat comical. It took 
some time to remove the ruin of the ho 
and longer to bring back the elephant. 
ladly leaped on his back, and we left for camp, 
baggage, but 


ving saved our lives and our 
gained no glory. 
* © 
THE FLY. 


ately fills the need of the moment often 

grows a recognized word of good and 
regular standing. Augustus J. C. Hare, in 
‘*The Story of My Life,’’ gives an interesting, 
although not strictly correct account of the 
origin of the word ‘‘fly’’ as applied, not to the 
pest, but to the English vehicle which too often 
resembled anything but a winged insect in 
speed. 

There are few people now who remember 
the origin of the term fly, as applied to a car- 
riage. In the eighteenth century people almost 
always went to _S in sedan-chairs, a great 
fatigue and trouble to their bearers. Gradually 
sedans had wheels, and were drawn. Then it 
began to dawn on people to substitute a horse 
for a man. 

os being attod, and wes very" perelar, and 
was was very pop >, @n 
in allusion to a line in it, the new carriages 
bn ye y-by-ni: yet. the sobri- 
quet was abri —* -was omitted, 
but ‘fly’? remained. a 

When flys were first invented, a man said he | 
had just ‘‘encountered a fly with a wasp in- 
side and a bee [B] outside.” It was Tord 


er of the slang term that appropri- 





Brougham’s carriage! 


ENGLISH TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Send _2-cent peop for PLAN OF STUDY. Aitrens, 
ENGLISH LANGUA LEAGUE, Box 966, e 9 4 


The Perfect Apple. 








What makes a perfect apple? Pyrox 
makes a perfect apple by protecting fruit 
and foliage from codling-moth and other 
leaf-eating insects besides acting as a fungi- 
cide. It makes the fruit hang on a week 
or ten days longer in the Fall, which gives 
better color, waxiness and keeping quality, 
giving that ‘‘finish’’ which brings the top 
market price. If you like good fruit—use 
Pyrox and have it. Wise growers are order- 
ing early. Ask the Bowker Insecticide Co.., 
of Boston, for book on spraying. 








THE LAST WORD 
@ In simplicity, refinement, 


construction, finish and 
moderate cost. 

@ The furniture in har- 
mony with the best expres- 
sion of American Home 
Life, possessing those par- 
ticular essentials which 
preserve it from generation 
to generation. 

@ Send for collection of 
over 200 illustrations (free) 
and color chart for select- 
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HE ATTENTION of 

those seeking collegiate 

iQ instruction for young women 
is called to the advantages of 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


ay 


All courses leading to the 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in 
the. School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








For further information address : 


ts Colleg 





MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Szcrerary, 
Turts Cottece, Mass. 
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Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


difference. 


To make it ht 
boil hard five 
» minutes, remove 


Well, try it and see. 
150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20 Cents. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Pours from the pot as clear, rich and 
fragrant as real cof- 
fee; in fact, many 
would not know the 






from fire, add a dash of cold water te settle it. 
Let stand a moment or two, then serve with 
cream and sugar same as coffee. Delicious? 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 














Fruit-growing is a business which you can 


apples or other fruit you want to 
you ought to be al t ind 





there should be a crop of large fruit. 


will give you several hundred dollars a year. 


You'll havetoact quick to begin this spring. 
It will take some study. Our complete guide 
book, How toGrow and Market Fruit,” tells 
all about what is required, how to get clean, 
big red apples every year, how to make 
an acre pay at least $250. The book has 150 
pages, 90 pictures and is strongly bound; 


take up and run and own yourself You can 


make a man’s wages of a dollar to four dollars a day. You can have a lot of fun, all the 
eat, you will get the very best business training, and 
P t if you go about it right. 

All you have to do is to get an acre or so of ground, and this spring plant apple trees, 
peach trees or pear trees with strawberry plants between. Next summer (1913) you will 
get a harvest of berries that ought to give you $50 or more to keep, and in three years 


By the fifth year if you give the little orchard proper care, it will yield a dollar’s worth 
to the tree, besides what the strawberries are worth. And with equal care after that, it 


As a Start, Get These Two Books—NOW 


uses plain words, but is a business book 
from start to finish. Price 50c., but we will re- 
turn that to you when you send us a$5 order. 

Our 1912 Catalogue is free to those who in- 
tendto buy. Get and see how you 
can start a little orchard this spring. Write 
to-day, for planting time will soon be here. 


. . 
J (< Oxford Avenue Ny Berlin, Maryland. 


Valuable Delaware and Maryland Farms For Sale. 


Write for particulars. 
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THE YOUTHS: 


end, and put your back to it. Good- 
ness, boy, you don’t know—suppose we 
can’t open her??? 

Three men and a boy, with sweat streaming 
from their faces, and anxiety showing in fur- 
rowed brow and shaking hands, picked up, 
with difficulty, a huge log, ran forward with 
it and dashed it against the iron door. 

But the door did not give an inch. 

“Tt’s no use, boys, it’s wedged,’’ said 
‘*Reddy,’’ the chief keeper of the light. ‘‘We 
can’t break it down. She’ll have to ‘go black’ 
to-night. Maybe we can boat over in time to 
get help for to-morrow. Number 53 black! 
The first time in twenty-five years!’’ The old 
man dropped his head into his hands. He 
was dangerously near to tears. 

‘‘Number 53,’’ a revolving lighthouse of the 
most modern type, had a jammed door. A 
scaffolding, built inside to enable the workmen 
to reset some rivets in the circular stair and 
paint the walls, had fallen, no one knew how, 
and wedged the iron door. No one could get 
into the lighthouse. That meant that the light 
would ‘‘go black’’—the crowning disgrace for 
a light-keeper. It meant danger to the ships 
that depended on the numbered flashes to 
warn them of Brant’s Island and its perilous 
shoals. 

Number 53 was a central tube or pipe of 
steel, which contained a staircase, and at the 
top the light-chamber and platform. It was 
held upright by eight huge steel tube struts, or 
braces, which reached one hundred and forty 
feet from rock to light-platform. At intervals 
of twenty feet, six sets of cross braces spread 
out like the spokes of a wheel from the central 
tube to the main struts. Interlacing steel rods 
reénforeed the structure. 

The scaffolding had fallen at eight o’clock in 
the morning. It was now ten o’clock. For 
two hours the three keepers and Teddy Law- 
rence, Reddy’s sixteen-year-old nephew, who 
was visiting Brant’s Island during his vaca- 
tion, had labored at the door. It opened an 
inch, and then stuck. Teddy, inserting a 
small hand-mirror on the end of a stick, had 
seen the crowded timbers wedged between door 
and staircase. 

Allen and Buck tried to comfort their chief. 
“Never mind, Reddy,’’ said Allen, ‘‘the 
board’s sure to call it ‘act of God.’ No one 
can blame you. ’’ 

‘*Maybe not—maybe not, ’’ said Reddy, ‘‘but 
how about the ships that look for 53? If one 
of them comes ashore, will that be ‘act o’ 
God’ 2”? 

They were a day’s sail from the mainland. 
No one except a light-keeper would live on 
Brant’s Island, inhospitable, without comfort, 
the home of millions of mosquitoes, barren, 
cheerless. The keepers had only themselves 
to depend on. And the door would not 
open. 

Allen and Buck walked slowly about the 
lighthouse, pondering. Reddy sat with his 
head in his hands. Teddy looked at him a| 
moment; then he, too, strolled round the light, 
looking upward. 

Iie came back and laid his hand on Reddy’s 

shoulder. 
**Unele Red,’’ he said, ‘‘I think I can get | 
into the light for you. If you will do as I say, 
and let me have what I want from the store- 
room, Ill get in by two o’clock.’’ 

teddy jumped up. ‘‘How?’’ he asked. 

‘By climbing, ’’ answered Teddy. 

The old man’s face fell. ‘*You can’t; I wish 
you could. They’ve all tried it, times past, for 
fun None of ’em ever got up higher than 
eighty feet. ’? 

. But I don’t mean to shin up,’ said 
a “T have a plan. You will all have to 
1e ” 

“Well,’? said Reddy, ‘‘get what you want.’’ 

Yeddy ran off, and soon came back pushing 
a wheelbarrow. In it were a ball of strong | 


“Nena, ana more. Ted, you get on the 





twine, a long, thin willow rod, a stout cord | a hundred and forty feet up—it’s a man’s job.”’ 
I can climb thirty | 


fift; feet long, and a large hook. 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 





THE FIRST SHOT WENT TRUE. 
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up for twenty feet. Here he got out on the 
brace, and clinging to the strut, drew the hook 
up, and hung it on the bar. 

Then he stood up, adjusted his two belts, 
leaned backward in them as if in a sling, and 
shot his arrow for the next wheel-brace. It 
struck a slanting iron guy, and fell on the 
wrong side. He hauled it in, tried again, and 
again failed. He tried a third time, and got 
the cord over the brace. He hauled it over, 
attached it to the hook, hauled that over, made 
his bow and arrow fast, stepped into the hook, 
and gave the signal. 

‘*Hoist away below!’’ he cried, gaily. 

Getting out of his hook and on the brace 
was somewhat harder this time. He was forty 
feet in the air, instead of twenty. His rope 
had slipped in a little toward the central tube, 
and he had some difficulty in sliding it back 
toward the large strut, as it was necessary for 
him to do in order to have something to 
hold on by when he climbed upon the brace. 
When he had done all this, he realized that 
he was growing nervous. ‘‘Well, I’ve got all 
day,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I might as well 
rest. ’’ 

So he sat on the brace with his arm about 
the strut, and called down to the men below. 
Reddy was jubilant. 

‘““Take all the time you want, boy,’’ he 
said. 

But Teddy knew he must not take too much 
time. He could not rest well sitting on a round 
rod and hanging on by main strength. Such 
‘*resting’’ would be tiresome in itself, if long 
continued. So he was soon up and at his task 
again. The third ‘‘wheel’’ proved as easy as 
the first had been—the first shot went true. 
But Teddy noticed that it was harder to haul 
up the rope. ‘‘Of course,’’ he thought, ‘‘it’s 
heavier as it gets longer.’’ 

Fifteen minutes later he had gained the fourth 
wheel. He was now eighty feet in air; there 
were forty more feet to be climbed, and then 
the most perilous passage of all—that into the 
light-room. 

‘*There’s nothing to be scared at,’’ Teddy 
said to himself, stoutly. ‘‘It’s just as easy to 
do it up here as it was down there.’’ 

But in spite of brave thoughts, it was not 
so easy; it took courage to lean back against 
those joined belts and shoot. 

‘*Suppose they break with me? No, I won’t 
suppose anything of the sort.’’ 

Teddy gritted his teeth, leaned back, and 
shot. He had to make five tries before he got 
the arrow and cord over the brace above him, 
and when he did, he was dizzy from leaning 
back and looking up. There was no rest in 
his attitude now; he clung with both hands to 
the upright and closed his eyes. 

‘“*All right up here!’’ he called, bravely, 


LIGHTING “FIFTY-THRER st =o 


Fi 


C) , 

Se by C. 
do it six times. When I get 
to the brace, I hang the hook 
over it, stand on the brace, lean 
back against the big strut, and 
shoot the cord for the next wheel- 
brace. I haul the hook up and 
over by the cord, and then you haul 
me up again, and so on.’’ 

‘*How are you going to get into 
the light-room ?’’ 

‘*That’s the hard part. I’ll shin 
up the strut, and swing the hook 
on the rope through the window. 
Then I’ll climb up the rope, get 
inside, come down and open the 
door. It’s a pity they put such 
tiny port-holes in the tower, instead 
of windows like those in the light- 
room; it would be easy then.’’ 

‘““Think you have the nerve?’’ 
said Reddy. ‘‘Climbing the strut 





“IT think I can do it. 


Allen and Buck came up, and saw Teddy feet of strut and rope down here; it’s only the 


cut tie willow rod into two parts. 
one end of the smaller portion, and fitted a 
Cor’ to the other. Soon he had fashioned a| 
bow and arrow. 
' a get me all the half-inch rope you 
“ae »” Said Teddy. ‘I want three hundred 
‘stannys,’—it’s got to hold.’? 
oe brought him a mass of half-inch line. | 
bi . shoot the cord over the first wheel- 
we,” ‘Teddy explained. 
he it to the rope, and haul it over the brace. | 


This hook goes on the end of the rope. T’ll put | 
my foot in i 
‘s wheel-brace as a pulley. I’m light, the 


o tense 
ve won't wear much, and I’ve only got to 


up there. 
to try it.’’ 


He notched | idea of being high up that will make it hard 
Everybody else here is too heavy | 


Helped by the others, Teddy made his prep- 


arations. 


They laid out the long rope, attached the 


And where you knot it, knot it well, —no | iron hook to one end, and the lighter line to | 


it. The other end of this fifty-foot line they 


tied to the arrow. 


The head of the arrow they weighted with 


on. 


“*T’ll get the end, | some lead sinkers from fishing-lines, lashed 


Then Teddy went to the house, and soon 


felt hat with a wide brim. 


Picking up the ball of stout twine, 


t, and you can haul me up, using | reappeared wearing tennis shoes and an old 


he 


Claud (as 3 


it about his waist. 

‘‘What in the world are you 
going to do with all that twine, 
Ted?’’ asked Allen. 

“If I drop my bow, or if I 
need anything, I’ll have this to 
letdown. Now get ready to haul 
me up, but don’t haul hard when 
I reach the cross braces; you 
might haul me clear over !’’ 

Standing directly under the 
brace for which he intended to 
shoot, Teddy fitted his arrow to 
the bow. He shot, and the arrow, 
cord and all, went straight up, 
and came straight down. 

‘*You’ll have to stand off to 
one side,’’ said Allen. 


side when I’m standing on a 
brace?’’? asked Teddy. ‘‘I stood this way 
on purpose, to see how it would go. It doesn’t 
go.?? 

He thought for a moment; then he said, 
‘*Give me your belts, please. ’’ 

Allen and Buck took off their belts and 
handed them to the boy. He made one big 
belt of the two, and fastened it round his waist 
and the big upright. Then, leaning back 
against the belt, he shot up and toward the 
wheel-brace above him. The arrow sped true, 
turned and fell on the other side, bringing the 
cord with it. 

To haul up the half-inch rope over the brace 
and down was easy. Ted slung his bow and 
arrow about his neck, put his foot in the hook, 
and grasped the rope. 

The three men hauled, and Teddy, feeling 
somewhat scared but elated, traveled slowly 


wound length after length of | 


‘*How am I to stand off to one | 


He opened his eyes and looked far out to 
sea. On the horizon he saw the sails of a 
schooner. The sight comforted him. 

**T’m doing this for you and all like you,’’ 
|he thought. ‘‘I’ve no business to be so shaky, 
| just because I’m up in the air. Other men 
had to be here to build this thing —’’ 

Then he stopped, for two men had tumbled 
from a scaffold while building it, and Teddy 
did not want to think of that. So he turned 
to his work, and after a while ‘‘five’’ was 
passed, and ‘‘six and last’’ was on his lips. 
He had had less difficulty with his arrow than 
before, but it was getting very hard for him 
to haul the rope up with his cord. It took all 
his strength. 

On the sixth and last ‘‘wheel’’ Teddy rested 
for half an hour. He could hardly make the 
men below hear him, on account of the wind 
that was blowing. But he could hear them 
plainly. 

At last he hauled up the rope, detached the 
first length at the knot, and had in his hands 
forty feet of half-inch line, with an iron hook 
attheend. He looked at the light-room, above 
him, and calculated how high he must shin 
|up the strut before he could swing the rope 
|and dash the hook through the glass window, 
| the sill of which he could just see, project- 
ing beyond the wall of the room. Then, just 
as he was ready to start, his nerve failed 
him. 

He looked at the balcony, thirty feet above, 
looked at the three faces, upturned, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet below, looked at the 
slender rope in his hands, heard the iron rods 
humming in the breeze—and sat down on the 
| brace again, weakly. 

*‘T—can’t! I—I—I’m afraid!’’ he said to 
himself. 

‘*What’s the matter, Teddy—can’t you make 
it?” 

It was his uncle’s voice, quavering with fear 
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and hope. And something in the voice, some- 
thing that told of what a tragedy it would be 
if 53 ‘‘went black,’’ eame to Teddy. 

He stood up. ‘I’m going on now!’’ he 
called down. ‘‘I’ve just been resting !’’ 

He grasped the strut, twisted both legs about 
it, and began to swarm up. With both hands 
he pulled his body up. Then holding this gain 
by wrapping both legs tight about the steel 
pole, he slid his hands up for a fresh grip. 
Climbing twenty feet of pole is ordinarily not 
very difficult; but climbing it at a height of 
one hundred and twenty feet, and after such 
exertion as Teddy had been through, calls for 
strength and determination. 

When he was within five feet of the floor of 
the light-room, Teddy gripped hard with his 
legs and rested. Then he lifted the coil of 
rope from his shoulder, let out fifteen feet of 
it, and holding to the strut with both legs and 
one hand, swung the heavy hook at the end 
of the rope about his head. Twice he flung it 
at the window, and twice a _ reverberating 
‘‘elang’’ against the iron side and a jerk as 
the hook fell told him that he had failed. 
The third time there was a crash of glass; the 
hook had gone through the window. Very 
gently he hauled on the rope. 

‘Tf it doesn’t catch and hold—can I do it 
again ?’’ 

But it did catch and hold. The hook was 
large and strong, and luck was with him. It 
slipped a little, caught and held on the sill. 





After testing the rope carefully, Teddy put 
his weight on it cautiously. Then he left the 
strut and swung into space. 

He did not dare look down. He looked up 
at the window, toward which he was slowly 
struggling. 

Eight feet—six feet—four feet — 

‘‘Now,’’ thought Teddy. ‘‘Now!’’ 

His hands were on the sill—one last effort, 
and in a shower of glass and splintered 
woodwork, he was over the sill and into 
the lighthouse; then he fell exhausted on the 
floor. 

Nearly half an hour later, a half-hour of 
intense anxiety to the men below, who could 
get no answer from Teddy, there was a noise 
within the tower. The boy was moving the 
timbers of the fallen scaffold. Then, disheveled, 
with clothes torn, hands bleeding and blistered, 
and face pale where it was not bleeding, he 
opened the door. 

If he did not quite understand then what a 
‘clean record’? meant to those men, he did 
realize something of it that night, when all 
three insisted that he put the match to the five 
wicks of the great revolving light. When the 
great beams, flashing on the glittering brass 
and shining prisms, traveled round the horizon, 
Teddy saw a look on the faces of his friends 
that he had never seen before. 

‘*Burns bright, doesn’t she?’’ said Buck to 
Allen. 

‘*A ye—but all is, she burns !’’ said Reddy. 


THE ROAD TO THE HILD RIM 
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noon the flower-bordered road, winding be- 

tween scattered trees to the top of a sharp 
little hill, was almost like fairy-land in its 
beauty. Nevertheless, the girl in the invalid’s 
chair on the porch gazed at it with sad eyes. 

‘*T can never get used to thinking that all of 
life that I shall see hereafter must come to me 
down that bit of road. It’s such a mean little 
hill to shut out the whole world. And my 
world—why, I used to think that it was as big 
as the universe !’’ 

Her troubles had come on her so suddenly 
that she had hardly been able at first to feel 
their weight. She had not realized what it 
meant—that lifelong helplessness that was only 
just begun. There had been the fall from her 
horse, and while she lay helpless, her father’s 
sudden death. It had not seemed to matter at 
first that only a remnant of income was left 
for her. But the sentence that the doctor long 
delayed to pronounce, but at last found courage 
to utter, ‘‘You will never walk again,’’ had 
suddenly made her feel the burden of her 
poverty. 

‘‘Uncle George and the girls didn’t even 
want me!’’ she reflected, bitterly, after her 
arrival at the farmhouse. ‘‘They took me in 
only because I’m one of the family, and I 
came only because it’s the cheapest place I 
eould find. ’’ 

‘*T call her a difficult case,’’ declared Myra, 
the eldest cousin, who was watching Edna 
from the kitchen window. ‘‘She’s possessed 
to sit all day staring up that piece of road. 
What do you suppose she expects to see? Some 
of her city friends coming to carry her back? 
If Uncle Nathan had been like pa, his daugh- 
ter wouldn’t have been left in poverty. ’’ 

‘*Something will surely come if I wait,’’ 
Edna thought, ‘‘even down that poor little 
bit of road. Something must! I’m going to 
believe it’s coming! I’m too young —’’ 

She broke off, and the two cousins, standing 
in the window, felt an awkward pity at the 
sight of the bowed and shaking figure. 

But Uncle George’s girls had been taught 
not to cry over what cannot be helped; and 
Edna had alienated them, too, by a certain 
wilful sharpness that she had shown in order- 
ing her way of life at the farmhouse. 

Soon lifting her head again, Edna looked 
wearily up the road to the hill rim. 

At the sight of a moving figure she started, 
and her heart began to beat quickly. The bit 
of road was almost unused; this was the first 
time that she had seen any one coming or 
going on the grass-grown way. 

The figure was that of a girl, a forlorn crea- 
ture, with great dark eyes looking out from 
under tangled hair. She certainly had not the 
look of a rescuer. 

At sight of Edna sitting there big-eyed and 
pale in her white gown, the girl scurried like a 
frightened rabbit through the open kitchen 
door. The next moment Myra’s voice rang 
out shrill and hostile. 

“Can it be a beggar?’’ thought Edna, in 
surprise. 

A few moments later the forlorn creature, 
bursting out of the door, flung herself on the 
lowest step of the porch and began to sob 
violently. 

‘*Child, what is the matter?’? demanded 
Fdna. ‘‘For pity’s sake, don’t cry like 
that!’ 

““Oh, she’s no business to be so mean to 
me!’’ sobbed the girl. ‘‘When I’ve never done 
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a thing that was wrong—except 
to marry Nathan!’’ 

Edna caught her breath. 

‘*Are you Nathan’s wife?’’ 
she asked. She had heard 
Nathan’s wife described often 
by the girls or the neighbors 
who came to call. 

Nathan was the youngest of 
these cousins—none of whom 
had she ever seen until a few 
weeks before. He was nineteen 
years old, and until his recent 
marriage with Mollie Keezar, 
the only remaining member of 
a shiftless family long an object 
of contempt in the neighbor- 
hood, had been the pride of 
the household. Then Uncle 
George and the girls had dis- 
owned the offender, and imme- 
diately made a new division of 
the houses and lands. 

Kate, who was to be married 
in the fall, should have ‘*Maple- 
vale’’; Sophie should take 
‘*Wheatlands’’ as her portion; 
and Myra should have the 
homestead when, in rustic 
phrase, her father was ‘‘done 
with it.’’ 

Beech Hill Farm, which was 
to have been Nathan’s, was 
leased, pending a good offer 
from a buyer. Meanwhile 
Nathan and his eighteen-year- 
old wife were living in the 
dilapidated old house which was all that her 
forbears had left to Mollie. 

‘If you are Nathan’s wife,’’? began Edna, 
crisply, ‘‘I wish you’d wipe your eyes and let 
me look at you. I have seen Nathan twice, 
and rather liked him, perhaps because he is 
named for my father and—there, tell me how 
you are getting on, you and that boy.’’ 

‘*We aren’t getting on!’’ burst out Mollie, 
recklessly. ‘‘We’re starving !’’ 

‘*You can’t mean that!’’ said Edna. 

“Sh! Don’t let her hear you. Of course 1 
didn’t say so to her, but if I had I don’t think 
it would have made a mite of difference! 
Nathan thought that if I told her what a hard 
time we were having she might get her father 
to help us—she can do anything with him. 
But when I just began to tell her—oh, you 
never heard anything like the way she talked 
tome! She said if Nathan ended in the poor- 
house it would be good enough for him.’’ 

‘A movement in the kitchen warned them 
that Myra might be coming out, and Mollie 
started up. 

Edna was thinking rapidly. Her purse was 
almost empty; she generally had about enough 
left for postage after the week’s board was paid 
to Myra. 

But she slipped a half-dollar into Mollie’s 
hand, and whispered: 

‘*Come here to-morrow afternoon and bring 
Nathan. I shall be alone; they’re all going to 
the village. Perhaps I can think of something. 
Run away now. I hear Myra coming.’’ 

This kindness, the first that she had ever 
received from any of the family, went to Mollie’s 
heart. There was more than gratitude in the 
look she gave Edna. Then she hastened out 
of sight up the road. 

Nathan and Mollie were punctual the next 
day. When they sat down on the step at 
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Edna’s feet, they had such a lost and helpless 
look that they reminded her of the Babes in the 
Wood. 

*‘Why don’t you tell us what a couple of 
fools we are?’’ asked Nathan, bitterly. 

He looked what he was—a pampered child 
abandoned to the mercies of the world. Al- 
though Edna knew her uncle well enough to 
understand what a crime such a marriage was 
in his eyes, she thought that could he see his 
son now, he would surely forgive him. Yet 
Nathan did not at the moment seem a son to 
be proud of. 

‘*Your business now, Nathan,’’ began Edna, 
briskly, ‘‘is not to think what a fool you’ve 
been.’’? She smiled down at Mollie, who was 
watching her with adoring eyes. ‘‘It’s time to 
set your mind at work on what can be done.’’ 

‘*There’s nothing to be done,’’ declared 
Nathan, gloomily. ‘‘I never was brought up 
to farm-work, and there’s nothing else to do 
here. I’ve had a few odd jobs, but the farm- 
ers want somebody that’s strong as a steer and 
knows how to take hold. ’’ 

Edna marveled a moment at the curious dif- 
ference in her uncle’s treatment of his daugh- 
ters and of his son. The Thayer girls were 
already notable housewives. But Nathan had 
been indulged not only by his father, but by 
all the family, stern and thrifty though they 
were. He had been exempted always from 
doing any work. And they were bitterly 
scornful of him because he could not stand 
alone when the props were suddenly removed. 

‘*Would you take a boarder, Mollie?’’ asked 
Edna. 

Mollie’s eyes opened wide. 

‘*A boarder in that old tumble-<down house? 
Who’d come there to board? And you see,”’ 





the tears rose to the child’s eyes, ‘‘mother died 


when I was so little, and—and we’ve never | 
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been very good cooks, any of us. I used to 
pick berries every summer and go over to work 
in the mill at Linton every winter.’’ 

“I’ve had plenty of cooking-school and 
chafing-dish training,’’ replied Edna. ‘‘Per- 
haps we can puzzle it out together, if I do have 
to sit in a chair. I am paying Myra, who 
doesn’t need it, and who would be glad to get 
rid of me, four dollars a wéek for my board. 
Four dollars a week will certainly keep us 
three from starving when we have no rent to 
pay. And I’m not sick, you know, only crip- 
pled by a fall.’”” The old bitterness was in 
Edna’s voice fora moment. ‘‘I shouldn’t need 
much waiting on.’’ 

“‘I’d work my fingers off for you,’’ said 
Mollie. 

“Of course you don’t mean it!’’ cried 
Nathan, breathlessly. ‘‘But the southeast 
room is warm and tight in winter, and fire- 
wood’s the only thing we’ve got plenty of.’’ 

‘“*Then I’m coming to-morrow, ’’ announced 
Edna. And before Nathan went away, she 
had arranged for him to hire a team and pro- 
vide for her removal. { 

When she told Uncle George and the girls of 
her resolution that night at supper there was 
silence; but the storm broke loose after she 
had been wheeled away to her room; she heard 
it raging long after she was in bed. 

The next day Edna, lying prone on her 
couch, went up the rdad that she had watched 
for so many weary days, over the rim of the 
hill to the old house that stood on the farther 
slope. The first sight of her chosen home was 
a shock to her. The dwelling was black with 
age and neglect; the roof was broken, and one 
of the chimneys was crumbling at the top. The 
only redeeming thing about the place was a 
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group of fine old elms in the dooryard. 
‘* What’s the difference? ’’ thought Edna, | 


drearily. ‘‘The worse things are round me, 
the better I can bear the misery in my 
mind. ’’ 

To Nathan and Mollie she said, ‘‘Here’s ou: 
outdoor parlor—only you must sow some grass- 
seed, Nathan, and make it all green and sof: 
underfoot. And the thresholds are so low that 
you can roll me out in my chair if you put 
down a bit of board.’’ 

The first few days in the new home showed 
Edna that she was right in one thing; the 
‘“‘misery in her mind’’ was lessened because 
she had no time to think of it. From hei 
wheel-chair in the southeast room she ruled 
the small household that was so sorely in need 
of a ruler. Mollie scrubbed and scoured ani 
brought things into some semblance of order 
The house had little furniture and no decora- 
tions. Edna found a use now for the man) 
birthday gifts and pretty belongings that sh: 
had stowed away in her trunks. Scattered 
about the poor old rooms, they looked bizarr 
enough ; but they imparted an unwonted air oi 
brightness and comfort, and they were a great 
revelation to Mollie. 

While Nathan patched the leaky roof and 
gathered a great stock of fire-wood, the eager 
Mollie studied cookery under Edna’s instruc- 
tion. What Nathan and Mollie lacked in skil! 
and judgment, they made up in affection 
Edna was their fountain of light and wisdom. 
Nothing was too hard if they did it for her: 
she found her small wants anticipated as the) 
never had been in the comfort and plenty oi 
her uncle’s house. She often went to bed at 
night aching with fatigue, for these unaccus- 
tomed labors and cares told on her pain-racked 
body. But when she heard Mollie cooing over 
her and felt the clumsy little hands lovingl) 
smoothing pillow and coverlet, she had no 
regret for Myra’s more capable ministrations. 

‘“*Tt’s the last of August,’’ said 
Edna, one day. ‘‘We must think 
if we have done everything we can 
do to help us through the winter 
Are the blueberries all gone, 
Mollie?’’ 

‘“*The very last one has gone 
into a jar down cellar,’’ answered 
Mollie, ‘‘and I sold enough to pay 
for the sugar and the jars. I never 
felt so rich in my life as I do when 
I look at those eighteen quarts on 
the swing-shelves. ’’ 

‘*That’s so much we sha’n’t have 
to buy this winter. Now we must 
have all the blackberries we can 
get, and the crab-apples are near); 
right for jelly. Then I have a 
rule for pickled sweet apples that 
I got out of the cooking-schoo) 
book. Dear me, if you’d only 
thought of that garden a little 
sooner, what wouldn’t we have 
done with it!’’ 

‘*Next year we’ll have you to 
think for us; we didn’t begin 
to know anything till you came 
and showed us,’’ declared Mollie. 
“*T always thought crab - apples 
weren’t worth picking. And 
there’s the sour-apple tree with 
two or three barrels on it, besides 
the sweet ones. We might dry 
them. ’’ 

“Oh, yes!’? cried Edna. ‘‘Don’t 
I remember how pleased father 
was once when he found some 
old-fashioned dried apples in the 
market! Bring them all in, Nathan, and 
we'll go right to work. ’’ 

The old Keezar house, cellar and garret, had 
probably never been so well-stocked in all the 
hundred years of its existence as it was that 
season when winter setin. Nathan had worked 
gathering apples and digging potatoes for the 
smaller farmers, and had taken his pay from 
each crop that he helped to harvest. The shed 
was full of wood, the roof did not leak, and 
the house was well-banked. 

‘“‘And think what a splendid long winter 
we’ve got to learn and do things,’’ suggested 
Edna. ‘‘Now that we’re sure of food and she!- 
ter, Mollie, I think I’) turn my attention 
you. What should you say toa pretty garnet 
dress for home wear? ‘'There’s a lot of mate- 
rial going to waste in my trunks.’’ 

‘*Nathan would like it,’’ said Mollie, naiveiy, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘‘But—TI never 
learned to sew, Edna, and I always felt that it 
didn’t matter how Moll Keezar looked.’’ 

She gave the words in the very tone tliat 
Edna had often heard the neighbors use ‘1 
discussing Nathan’s wife. 

‘‘Never mind; it’s different now,’’ rejoined 
Edna, quietly, ‘‘and it will be something 
keep us busy.’’ 

So the unused wardrobe that reminded Edi: 
so painfully of the old days was brought 0:\t, 
and when the snow shut them in, they ¢?'e 
themselves wholly to the absorbing business 0! 
cutting, making and fitting a suitable outfit ‘r 
Nathan’s wife. And Mollie suddenly bloom << 
with a shy, girlish beauty that puzzled ‘ie 
neighborhood. 

‘*It’s only because she’s tidy and clean aud 
has been taught how to keep that mop of hair 
up out of the way!’’ said Myra, scornful 'y. 
‘*Tt?s Edna’s work, of course. I should ist 
like to know what’s going on in that hous«:”’ 











Myra soon had a chance to satisfy her 
curiosity. One day, as she was passing the 
.ouse, @ furious snow-squall came swirling 
‘ywn over the rim of the hil] and smothered 
»er ina cloud of white flakes. As she struggled 

1, half-strangled and buffeted by the wind, 
.ne heard Edna’s voice call to her from the 

indow that Mollie was holding open: 

‘Do come in, Myra—and hurry up, too! 
‘ou’ll blow away.’’ 

And Myra came. 

She stayed for supper, for the squall had 


turned into a storm, and the family were not | 


expecting her at home, since she had been on 
her way to spend the night with a neighbor. 

It was a cozy little supper, served on a clean 
cloth beside a glowing fire. Mollie presided 
in her garnet gown and a little ruffled apron; 
but she looked almost too shy to speak, and 
kept stealing nearer to Edna’s wheel-chair, as 
if to an ark of refuge. 

Edna made the most of her chances. Yes, 
the jelly-roll was of Mollie’s making; the light 
white biseuits and creamed potatoes were proofs 
of Mollie’s skill. Mollie, in short, was getting 
to be a model housekeeper. 

‘‘T shouldn’t know a thing about any of it 
if it hadn’t been for Edna,’’ said Mollie, at 
last. ‘*She taught me every bit of it.’’ 

**I guess you must have been a good pupil, 
by the looks of things,’’ responded Myra, with 
a graciousness that set the child’s heart flutter- 
ing. ‘I wish you’d give me the receipt for 
this velvet cream—was that what you called 
it? Father gets so tired of plain custard.’’ 

After supper they gathered round the lamp, 
and brought out the books. 

Myra had never had much time for books, 
and her father never liked to hear anybody 
read aloud; it disturbed him at his accounts. 
She began to understand the change in Mollie; 
anew world had been opened to her. Nathan, 
too, was profiting. The boy had been the 
bookworm of the family, but he had received 
no sympathy from his father and sisters. As 
for help, they had had none to give. Now he 
had both sympathy and help, and as Myra 
watched his boyish cheek brighten and his blue 
eyes flash with delighted interest, she said to 
herself in somber surprise that she had never 
known Nathan. 

‘‘T’m good for a lot more than I was, Myra,’’ 
Nathan confided. ‘‘I’m getting so that I can 
do a day’s work in the field with anybody. 
By another spring I can earn good pay. Why 
under the sun didn’t father teach me to work 
if he wasn’t willing I should study and go to 
college??? 

‘You can be scholar and farmer, too, 
Nathan,’’ put in Edna, lightly. 

Myra rose to go rather abruptly. 

‘It’s stopped snowing; you don’t need to 
come with me, Nathan,’’ she said, but some- 
thing in her face made the boy reach quietly 
for his overcoat and cap. 

His eyes were bright with some fresh emo- 
tion when he came back from that short walk 
with his sister through the snow. 

‘‘Myra wants to know if you’ll lend her 
some books,’’ he began, ‘‘and I asked her to 
come over to our evening readings. Dad needn’t 
know about it unless she wants him to.’’ 

Secrecy was not in Myra’s nature, however. 
She came every evening for the rest of the 
winter, and told her father and sisters where 
she went. 

What they thought of it Edna had no means 
of knowing, but she saw that Myra’s chair 
was always in the coziest corner and her book 
ready. 

Then one day Myra took another step. She 
invited Mollie to go with her to a church socia- 
ble. And in a pretty little gown of Edna’s 
contriving Mollie went, and was treated with 
all kindness, for Myra Thayer’s word was law 
in the society of the village. 

It was late in March and the snow was fast 
melting when Nathan came in one evening, 
with his eyes glowing and his head held high. 

‘I’ve seen my father,’? he announced. 
“Myra managed it at last; and they say the 
tenant of Beech Hill Farm is moving out, and 
I’m to move in right away. And dad says if 
I do well with it, it shall be mine on my 
twenty-first birthday. ’’ 

Ile faltered a little as he added, ‘‘It’s all 
your doing, Edna! You rescued us just as 
much as if you’d pulled us out of a swamp or 
@ quicksand. ’? 

Edna lay long awake that night, thinking it 
wn . **Perhaps it was myself I was rescuing 
all the time,’? she thought, and she wondered 

What had become of the bitter rebellion against 
her lot and the misery in her mind. ‘But 
what puzzles me now is whether I ought to go 
and leave them. They’re young and have 
their way to make. Down in the valley of 
ttuuble they couldn’t do without me, but 
wouldn’t I just be a drag on them now they 
are climbing out??? 

“he pondered the question with a strange 
hew anxiety, and went to sleep without having 
: und an answer. The crackling of fire awa- 
ued her; she started up swiftly. The room 

‘ full of smoke. Through an open door she 
ol as see the red glimmer of fire from the stair- 

© at the back of the house. 
| Ut off by the fire, in a room at the end of 
le o ell Nathan and Mollie were sleeping the 
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scund sleep of youth. If her voice could not | 
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rouse them before the flames reached the room, 
there might be a tragic end of all their hopes 
and plans. 

She called and called, but there was no sound 
in answer, only the stealthy crackle of the 
creeping flame. Her room had an outside door. 
Edna did not know that she was out of bed 
until her fingers were tugging at the bolt. In 
another moment she was out across the yard, 
beating wildly at the windows of the threatened 
room. 

‘*Nobody can explain it,’’ said the doctor, 
the next day. He had come down from the 
city in answer to Edna’s telegram. ‘‘Cure by 
shock is always a mystery. Only you must 
have been gaining strength unknown to your- 
self. Probably you kept quiet and busy like a 
sensible girl, and some of the mischief done by 
your fall had a chance to right itself. You’ll 
be all right now if you don’t undergo any 
unusual strain. ’’ 

Edna stood in the window after he had left 
her. She was at her uncle’s house, and the 
road to the hill rim, up which she had gazed 
in such despair, looked now like the sunny 
path to freedom. 

She was no longer helpless. In the city a 
dozen ways of earning a livelihood were open 
to her. A little while now and she could go 
back to her own world. 

Was it possible that the prospect of city life 
had suddenly grown colorless? That endless 
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cestors who were 

called Kelts or Celts, and 
who lived in Brittany, Corn- 
wall, Ireland, Wales and part 
of Scotland, loved gold as much as 
we do. That was not because they 
required as many comforts. They were content 
with a one-story house, usually below ground, 
and often carved out of the side of a hill. They 
had little knowledge of money, but valued the 
gold for ornaments. 

They liked to decorate their horses’ chests 
with thin beaten plates of gold. But the metal 
was so scarce that only a great chief could 
afford such decoration for the team that drew 
his chariot, or for the war-horse that he 
rode. 

All mankind seems to love instinctively this 
mysterious product of the chemistry of nature, 
which no man can imitate and no substance 
existing in nature can corrode or destroy. 
Whence it comes is often a mystery; no one 
can be sure of tracing the mother-lode that 
must exist; the river sands for hundreds of 


miles may contain particles of the shining ore, | hidden at Inverary had long been handed | themselves, Koile Duine, 


















GOLD TORQUES. FORMERLY IN 
POSSESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


yet give no clue to the veins from 
which those shining atoms have come. 

The patient Chinese laborer may 
obtain the value of at least a dollar 
a day from the sands of the Fraser 
or the Columbia, where these great 
rivers approach the sea. But whence 
do these grains of gold come? So 
with the waters of the Saskatchewan, 








which flows from the Rocky Mountains into | 
Winnipeg and on into James Bay; industrious | 


washing will give the precious grains, which 


may come from the mountains six or eight) 


hundred miles away. Yet in those mountains 
the parent strata have not been found. 


Why the Gold is so Pure. 


HIE two metals that are most like gold, 
copper and iron pyrites, are each found in 
masses, and each has been mixed with 
gold to harden it. But as a rule, our ancestors 
used the pure metal because they found it hard 
to make any fire hot enough to fuse it. 
Sometimes they tried to get great heat by 
kindling vast piles of wood made of logs and 
brushwood in alternate layers. Often they 
would place seaweed in layers among the 
wood, and so get heat sufficient to fuse certain 
stones. ‘To cement the loose-piled stones of a 
wall, they employed such brushwood heaps; 
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round of pleasure that she had been so loath to | such bracelets have looked on the gold as mere 
leave, was that the kind of life she wanted now? | brass. In one case a number of bracelets found 
Would it even satisfy her to be an independent | in an island of the Hebrides were used as 
worker with no ties to hinder her? Was not | drawer-handles for an old pine chest of 
being of use to your neighbors, to your own | drawers. A pedler came to the cottage, found 
kin, a surer way to happiness? The thought} that the old chest had very heavy handles, 
set her heart beating with sudden warmth. and gave fifteen shillings, or three dollars and 

The door opened abruptly, and Myra came | a half, for it. He took it away, and sold the 
in. Her eyes were heavy with old handles for twenty pounds 
crying. sterling each. 

‘‘Of course I’m glad for you, Such heavy ornaments as the 
Edna—that you’re free and can bracelets must have been a 
go back to the life you like best. burden to a Celtic beauty. For 
But there’s one thing I’ll say a warrior the gold was beaten 
to you before you go, if I die out until it was thin, for then it 
for it. When you went from was more portable and easily 
here to live with Nathan I pre- worked. Patterns of all kinds 
tended to be glad to get rid of could be punched in it, so as to 
you. Well, I want you to know give a good effect in front. We 
I’d have given all I own to have can imagine how grand an old 
had you back before the week was out. You | chief from Brittany or Wales or Ireland looked 
were just a glimpse of something I’d wanted all | with a shining yellow band on his conical 
my life without knowing it, and to have you go | helmet, a broad plate of gold on his right 
was just like shutting a door. I’ll never forget shoulder, and on his left a long yellow mantle 
what you’ve done for us all and for me this | girt in by the belt itself. 
winter. And when I’m alone here—I—I’m 
going on by myself the best I can.’’ | 

Edna’s old merry laugh rang out as she impul- | 
sively took the tear-stained face in her hands. HE ruddy yellow of the mantle was 

‘*Don’t look so wobegone over it, Myra. If Bi obtained from the dye of the crochtal, or 
you’ll give me a home somewhere among you, dark lichen moss, which grows so com- 
I’m just going to stay here and work.’’ monly and densely on the gray boulder stones 

and rocks of the moorlands. This close-clinging 
lichen looks black and dark gray on the rock, 
| but if you take it off, and then plunge the brittle 








PENANNULAR GOLD RING 


The Splendid Chieftain. 


H E*- GOLD: OF: OURS [a zing tenements nt “oting water, 
BRITISH ANCESTORS ® e 


| When applied to wood, this gives it the tint 
| known as saffron, or crochtal, in the Gaelic 
tongue. 

So imagine this chief, with long red-yellow 


HOSE of our an- me Te Sangh La they would set fire to hair, with his once of pri and with thin 


them and let the/| golden plates on his body, standing behind his 
molten cement from the fused | shield, with his long spear in his hands, his 
stones on top of the pyre flow | legs bare, except for the Roman-like sandals or 
down and flood the top and leather shoes, with open leather lace-like work 
On his native heath, 


sides of the loose wall. But such on their upper sides. 
methods could not be employed for with his rough 
gold, which had to be worked in pits, where horses behind him, 
the draft was not strong enough to make a hot | harnessed to his 
fire. So the metal was extracted by hammer-_ light open chariot, 
ing. ‘The ore was placed in hollows in hard | and with other 
stones and pounded with granite or porphyry | men leading his 
hand hammers, or basalt blocks, until the | long-haired, wiry 
shining grains were released; but the labor | riding pony, he 
was so great that only those who commanded must have made 
the services of many slaves or laborers could a remarkable ap- 
afford it. pearance. 

His home and 
his family and his 
gold were all often 

IR centuries the search for ancient treasure hidden away in 
has been pursued in the glens and wild | some islet fortress, to be reached only by boats. 
places of the Highlands of Scotland, and| The word ‘‘Derry,’’ as in Londonderry, 
sometimes unexpected ‘‘finds’’ have been made. | means oak woods. The word ‘‘Caledonians’’ 

For instance, a tradition that a treasure was/is a corruption of the Celts’ own name for 
or woodmen. It 
down. According to the legend, it would | was in the woods that the gold was hidden 
never be found except by a stranger. Gen-| when it had been wrought into bracelets, and 
eration after generation of children searched | it is only when these woods are cut down or 
for it. If a badger made a hole in the hill- | burned that the secret hiding-places of treasure 
side, the children believed that the badger are found. 
had the scent, and dug up his burrow; but| Often, in Ireland, especially, the cups at the 
no young or old badger ever came forth with bracelet ends were enlarged so that in shape 
bangles on its neck or its nose. The chil-| they were like a large pointed egg. Fashions 
dren watched every rabbit scrape or hen | varied in bracelet ends, as they do in bonnets, 
scrape to see if animal or bird had been | and oddly enough, this particular form of orna- 
attracted by anything shining under the sod | ment is almost exactly the same as the one 
or in the sand. | found among the natives of Africa. 

Then drainage was introduced. Formerly} Probably not all the gold that has been 
the glen was too wet to be cultivated, except | found in the north is native gold; on the 
on dry slopes where contrary, much of it doubtless came from the 
water could not gather, | south, possibly even from A frica. 
and a hand-plow did all| People do not begin to realize how great was 
the necessary furrowing. | the enterprise of the old merchants, who trav- 
But now red-tiled pipes | ersed continents and seas with merchandise long 
were put down to drain | before there were newspapers, or posters, or 
off water from flatter | other advertisements to herald the arrival of 
ground, and it was pos-| their wares. 
sible to sow in compara- | Merchants and others were always bringing 
tively level places. precious goods to Britain for tin or for oysters 

One pretty piece of | and other goods wanted by the luxurious south- 
grass land under a cliff;ern world. A bangle found in the Orkney 
was pointed out as a good | Islands or in Ulster may have been worn by 
bit for plowing. From | the Queen of Sheba. 
the precipice above a 
great rock had fallen | 
in long past ages. This | 
had to be removed. The man at the plow- tail | 
was a stranger, an Englishman. He puta bag | as she did to conquer Britain had she not 
of powder under the rock to blow it up. The | thought it worth her while to do so. If 
explosion followed, the partly splintered rock | Britain had been wholly useless, no Norman 
heaved, and fell on its side. Underneath where | general would have thought it worth his while 
it had been was a gleam of the lost treasure! | to have himself praised as its conqueror. 
There were three beautiful, heavy gold brace- Gold—which the Scottish mint used to coin 
lets, two of which had cups at theirends. The |—has been found in the hills of Lanark, near 
treasure had been found, and by a ‘‘stranger,’’ | Glasgow. The metal has also been found in 
as prophesied. little thin flakes in Sutherland, in the far north, 

Those bracelets were beautifully wrought; | where Norwegian vikings used to hunt rein- 
one of them had plain ends where the wrist | deer in days not too distant to be recorded in 
was slipped through. As for the pair with | their Norse poetry. 
the hollow cups, an old tradition was recalled, | But of any precious gravel or any precious 
which declared that no person who had com-| mine we have no accounts. We may have to 
mitted a fault could be forgiven unless the | wait for another age of volcanoes to turn up 
cups of gold at the gap in the bracelets were | the hidden hoards. 
filled with his penitential tears. There is just; Meanwhile, discoveries of specimens of the 
room for the nose, like the wrist, to slip in | art of the ancient gold-workers are occasionally 
between the golden ends, and it is possible to| made. Queen Victoria had a fine ornament 
hold the cups under the two eyes. that was found in Lancashire and was sent as 

Sometimes ignorant men who have found | tribute to her, for she was by title Duchess of 


Treasure. 





The ‘*Stranger’s’’ 


GOLD ORNAMENT 


GOLD TIARA. 


Where was the Gold Found? 


OME would not have taken so much pains 
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Lancaster. It is a fivefold bracelet of twisted | | thought at first that he had caught his foot in 
gold chains. Each of the five chains is fastened | a poacher’s wire trap; but when he stooped to 
and refastened to a twisted clamp of gold, and | pick up the wire, he saw that the thing was 
the fivefold curled loops make an effective and a golden chain, curving and shining, and as 
simple design. 
twisted wire, a fine specimen of which recently | found it only a few days before, instead of 
tripped up a gamekeeper near Winchester. He | perhaps a thousand years. 


THE > HALLOWELL PARTNERSKID 





It is an example of the plain | fresh-looking as if it had been put where he | 


ERY early the next morning Marian set 
V" to work to carry out her brilliant plan 
* for Roderick’s comfort. The coast was 
clear for action. Both Roderick and Ned 
Burford had gone up the canal, to oversee the 
excavation at the north laterals. Sally Anne 
had packed mammy and the babies into the 


buckboard, and had driven away to the nearest | 


farmhouse for eggs and butter. So Marian 
had nobody to interrupt her. And she made 
eager use of every moment. 

Perhaps two hundred yards from the canal 
bank, on a little knoll, where it could catch 
every passing breeze, stood a broad wooden 
platform. 

High posts, built for the purpose of holding | 
lanterns, were set at the four corners and mid- 
way of each side. 


‘The young people of the district built that | whole contrivance all for me? Well!’ He| mighty rank above a row of camp-fires, cleverly 


platform for their picnics, °° Burford had ex- 
plained to Marian. 


the creek banks so miry and disagreeable that 
no picnic parties will come this way till the 
contract is finished and the turf has had time 
to grow again. ’’ 

Marian measured the platform with calcu- 
lating eyes. 

‘Tt is built of matched boards, as tight and 
sound as if they had put it up yesterday. It 
will make a splendid floor for Rod’s house. 
But when it comes to building the house itself 
—that’s the question !’’ 

The contract supplies, she knew, were kept 
in a storeroom built astern of Roderick’s house- 
boat. For a hot, tiresome hour she poked and 
pried among high-piled hogsheads and tiers of 
boxes, in the hope of finding a tent. But no 
such good fortune was hers. All the tents 
provided by the company were already pitched 
to form the summer village of the levee labor- 
ers. At last, vexed and impatient, she gave 
up her search. 

She carried one bolt of canvas on deck, and 
unrolled it. 

**This is splendid heavy canvas,’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘It is just the solid, water-proof 
sort that the fishermen at the lake last summer 
used for walls and roof of their ‘open-faced 
camp,’ as they called it. Why can’t I lash 
long strips of it to the four posts of the plat- 
form for walls, then fasten heavy wires from 
one post to another, and fasten a slanting 
canvas roof to that? I can screen it completely 
with mosquito-bar, a double layer, for there 
are dozens of yards of netting here. It would 
be a funny little coop, but it would be cooler 
and quieter than the boat. I believe Rod 
would like it. Anyway, we’ll see!’’ 

Jacobs, the commissary man, came aboard 
a few minutes later, with a basket of clean 
linen. 

He looked with friendly concern at Marian, 


who was already punching eyelet-holes in the | 


heavy duck. 

‘* Let me give you a lift at that job,’’ he said, 
when Marian had told him her plans. ‘I 
have an hour off, and I shall be glad to help. 
I’m an old sailor, and I have my needle and 
palm in my kit. That kind of fancy-work is 
nothing but pastime for me. And indeed, I’ll 
enjoy doing anything, if it’s for Mr. Hallo- 
well’s comfort. We never had a better boss, 
that’s certain. You lace those strips of duck, 
then I’ll hang them for you. We’ll curtain 
off just half of the platform. That will leave 
the other half for a fine open porch. We’ll 
have this house built in no time. Then I’ll 
put Mr. Hallowell’s canvas cot and his desk 
and his chair into place, all ready; and when 
he comes home to-night, he will find himself 
moved and settled. ’’ 

It took longer than ‘‘no time’’ to lash up 
the canvas shack, to hang mosquito-bar, and 
to move Roderick’s simple furniture. On their 
return from their drive, Sally Anne and 
Mammy Easter hurried to help; and thanks to 
many willing hands, the tiny new abode was 
finished that afternoon, even to the brackets 
for Roderick’s lamp, which Jacobs screwed 
into a corner post, and the rack for his 
towels. 

Roderick, fagged out and spattered with 
mud, returned at six o’clock. He would have 
gone directly aboard his house-boat if Marian 
had not called him ashore. 

‘“‘March up here, and see my outdoor 
sitting-room,’’ she commanded, with laughing 
eyes. 

‘‘Oh, you and Sally Anne have made a play- 
house of that platform? That’s very nice. 
sis. 


a mouthful of supper, My skiff tipped 


‘*But this year our dredges | 
have torn up this whole region, and have made | 


But | 
wait till I can get scrubbed up and swallow | 


|over with me up the canal, and I’m soaking 
wet, and dead tired besides. ’’ 


I can’t wait. You really must see!’’ 





came up to the camp landing. The commo- | with excitement, had to be held down by main 
dore, arrayed in snowy linen, a red tie and a| force, for he was displaying a wild ambition 
large Panama hat, waved greeting. Beside | to take an active part in each event. Last on 
him sat Mrs. McCloskey, with her sweet little | the program came the greased-pig race. 
old face beaming under a crisp frilled sunbon- Now the greased-pig race dates back a hun- 
net. dred years and more, to the days when th« 

The two girls stepped aboard, and Finnegan | pioneers met for their rare frolics of house 
pranced joyfully after them. The Burford raising or corn-husking. It is a quaint old 
babies were to stay at home with mammy, | sport, very rough, very grimy and breathless, 
but Finnegan was to attend the burgoo, a|and very funny. A lively little pig is chosen, 
specially bidden guest. jand greased with melted tallow from head ti 

‘‘And now, Mr. McCloskey, tell us, quick! | tail. Then he is set free on the running-tracl 
What may a burgoo be?’’ or in a field. 

‘‘A burgoo?’? The commodore reflécted. An instant later the signal is given for th: 
‘*Well, then, so ye don’t know a burgoo by | pursuers to start after him. The winner must 
experience? Wherever were ye brought up? | capture piggy with his bare hands, and carr) 


| it. 
“‘Oh, no, Rod, please come up right away! 
| brass band, and kettles full of b’iled chicken | Only 


A burgoo is a burgoo, sure. ’Tis the only 
word in the English language that describes 
*Tis sack-races, and pole-climbin’, and 
merry-go-rounds, and pink lemonade, and a 


Roderick was well used to Marian’s imperious | and gravy, and more mortal things to eat than 


whims. 
bank. 
flap which Marian held back for him. 

| There he saw his own cot, spread white and 


Reluctantly he climbed the slippery | the tongue of man can name. 
Obediently he poked his head past the | to understand the real poetry of it. For the 


| 


fresh under its cool screen, his tidy desk, and | 


| even a ‘‘shower-bath,’’ which clever Jacobs 


| small galvanized tank, borrowed from the com- 
| pany storeroom. 

He stared about him without a word. Then 
his tired face brightened to a glow of incredu- 
| lous delight. 

| ‘*Marian Hallowell! 


|sank down on the cot with 
a sigh of infinite satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘You certainly are 
| the best sister I ever had, 
|old lady. First you take 
my bookkeeping off my 
hands. Next, you build me 
a brand-new house, where 
I can sleep. Whew! Won’t 
I sleep like a log to-night, 
in all this quiet and cool- 
ness! On my word, I don’t 
believe I could stand up to 
my work, sis, if you didn’t 
help me out as you do.’’ 
Marian grew radiant at 


his pleasure. 
‘*Building it was no end 
of fun, Rod. I never en- 


joyed anything more. ’’ 

‘‘Only I hope you haven’t 
tired yourself,’’ said her 
brother, suddenly anxious. 
‘*You haven’t the strength 
to work like this. ’’ 


‘*Nonsense! You don’t 
realize how much stronger 
I am, Rod.”’ 


‘“*You surely do look a 
hundred per cent. better 
than you did a month ago. ’’ 
Roderick looked at her with 
keen satisfaction. ‘* But you 
must not overtire yourself. ’’ 

“Don’t be so _ fussy, 
brother. It was just a 
trifle, anyway. ’’ 

“It won’t mean a trifle 
tome. Quiet and sleep will 
give me a chance to get my 
head above water, and 
breathe. Hello, neighbors !’’ 





had contrived from a tiny force-pump and a) 


| miles up the Illinois River. 


Ye must see it 


‘half of it could not be told to you.’’ 

The commodore was quite right. The burgoo 
was all that he had stated, and more. At 
least two hundred people, gay in their Sunday 
best, had already gathered at the county picnic- 
grounds, a beautiful open woodland, several 
Venders of candy 
and pop-corn, toy balloons and pink lemonade 
shouted their wares. A vast merry-go-round 
| wheezed and sputtered ; the promised brass band | 


Did you rig up this | awoke the river echoes. And swung in a) grasp. 


DRAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 








For Sally Anne and Ned 

were poking their una- 

bashed heads through the 

fly. ‘‘Come in and see my new mansion. 
have to give a house-warming, to celebrate. 
What do you say?’’ 

‘*There’s a celebration already on the way,’’ 
said Burford. ‘‘Commodore McCloskey has 
just called me up on the long-distance. He 
says that he and Mrs. McCloskey will stop at 
the camp bright and early to-morrow morning 
to escort your sister and Sally Anne to the 
Barry County Burgoo. I accepted the invita- 
tion for both the girls, for a ‘burgoo,’ what- 
ever that means, sounds like a jolly lark, 
especially since the commodore is to be your 
host. But I’ll admit that I’m puzzled. What 
do you suppose a burgoo may be?’’ 

The four looked at one another. 

‘*Tt sounds rather like a barbecue, ’’ ventured 
Sally Anne. 

‘*Tt’s far too early in the spring for a barbe- 
cue. ’’ 

‘*Burgoo? Barbecue?’ Marian spoke the 
mystic words over, bewildered. ‘‘What is a 
barbecue, pray? Two such grim, ferocious 
words I never heard. ’’ 

‘*A barbecue is a countryside picnic, where 
the company unites to buy a huge piece of 
| beef, sometimes a whole ox. Then they roast 
| it in a trench, floored with hot stones. The 
| usual time for a barbecue is in August. Then 
| they add roasting ears and new potatoes to the 
| beef, and have a dinner fit for a king.’ 

‘Or for an ogre,’’ returned Marian. ‘‘It 
| sounds like a feast for giants. Yet a burgoo 
| sounds even fiercer and more barbaric. I shall 
| ask the commodore what it means the minute 
he arrives. Wasn’t he a dear to think of 
taking us?’’ 

Bright and early, even as he had promised, 








AT LAST BASKET AND CRATE WERE MADE READY. 


I’ll| built in a broad, shallow trench, the burgoo 


kettles sizzled and steamed. 

‘*Burgoo,’’ the girls soon learned, is the 
local name for a delicious stew of chicken and 
bacon and vegetables, cooked slowly for hours, 
then served in wooden bowls, with huge dill 
pickles and corn pone. Sally Anne, house- 
keeper born, wheedled the head cook, a 
courteous, grizzled old negro, into giving her 
the receipt. Marian heard his painstaking 
reply : 

‘*Yes’m. I can tell you how to go about 
makin’ burgoo. First you want sixteen, maybe 
twenty, pounds of bacon, cut tolerable fine. 
Then four dozen chickens won’t be too many. 
Start your meats to b’ilin’. Then peel your 
taters—I used three bushel for this batch. 
Then put in tomatoes. I reckon two dozen 
cans might do, though three would be better. 
Then cabbage and beans and onions, if you 
like. Two dozen head of cabbage is about 
right. And two bushel of beans — 

Just then Sally Anne dropped her pencil in 
despair. 

“*T’ll be no more than a head of cabbage 
myself, if I keep on trying to reduce this receipt 
to the needs of two people!’’ she exclaimed. 
**Come along, Marian. Let’s climb on the 
merry-go-round and see if it won’t clear my 
addled brain. ’’ 

The merry-go-round proved delightfully 
thrilling, especially to Mr. Finnegan, who rode 
round and round in a gilded sea-shell, and 
barked himself hoarse in dizzy ecstasy. 

At four o’clock the crowd, now grown aston- 
ishingly large, gathered at the little running- 
track to watch the sports. First came the 
sack-races, then the pole-climbing, then the 


Mr. McCloskey, in his puffing little launch, | potato-race. Finnegan, by this time delirious 








him back to the judges’ stand. If piggy escapes 


| on the way, the race must be run over again, 


from the very start. 

The competitors are boys and young men 
the fleet-footed can hope for success. 
But even as the starter stood calling the rac 


| through his big red megaphone, a tall, elder], 


man came up and greeted Mr. McCloskey. 

**Good day, commodore! You’re here to see 
the greased-pig race? My faith, do you re- 
member the race that we two ran down in 
Pike County in ’63??’ 

The commodore beamed at his old neighbor. 

***Deed and I do. And it was myself that 
captured that elegant pig, 1 remember. ’’ 

“You did that. But it was by accident, 
entirely. For I had all but laid my hand on 
the pig when you snatched it from under my 
I’ve grudged ye that pig ever since.’’ 
The little commodore’s eyes snapped. He 
bristled from the crest of 
his white head to the toes 
of his polished boots. His 
voice took on an ominously 
silver tone. 

‘*By my word, I’m sorry 
to learn that that small pig 
has stood between us all 
these years, Mr. Jennings. 
If it would give you satis- 
faction, I’d beg you to run 
that race over again with 
me. Or we might race each 
other in the contest that is 
just about to take place. 
What do ye say?”’ 

For a moment the as- 
tounded Mr. Jennings found 
nothing whatever to say. 

‘*Now, commodore !’’ pro- 
tested Mrs. McCloskey, 
round-eyed with reproach. 
‘*You’d not think of run- 
nin’ a half-mile this hot 
day, in the face of all your 
friends and neighbors, and 
all for one small pig? And 
you seventy last month, 
and that suit of clothes 
bought new from St. Louis 
not a fortnight ago!’’ 

‘*You don’t understand, 
Mary. I’d run the race if 
there was no pig at all 
under consideration, if it 
would give my friend, Mr. 
Jennings, peace of mind,’’ 
said the commodore, hotly. 
‘*What do ye say, sir? Will 
you join me, and prove once 
more which one of us is 
the real winner ?’’ 

Mr. Jennings stood look- 
ing red and disconcerted. 
Then he threw off his coat. 

‘I’ve never taken a dare like that yet, Mc- 
Closkey, and I don’t begin now! Come 
along.’’ 

‘* Commodore!’? Poor Mrs. MeCloskey’s 
shocked voice pursued him. But the commo- 
dore would not hear. Mr. Jennings was already 
clambering over the rail to the track. Lightly 
as a boy, the commodore vaulted after him. 
Shoulder to shoulder, the two joined the group 
before the judges’ stand. 

There ran a ripple of question through the 
crowd. Then rose a storm of delighted cheers 
and laughter. Mr. Jennings wriggled in sheep- 
ish torment. The commodore, sparkling and 
debonair, bowed to the throng, and hung bis 
Panama hat on a fence-post. 

Then down the track fled a small, shin; 
black object, squealing in glad escape. In- 
stantly came a shout: 

‘‘Ready—go 1? 

With whoops and yells, the group of runne: 
raced away down the track. The commodore 
kept well among the first. He ran as light’: 
and as easily as did the boys beside him. ™ 
Jennings puffed and pounded, farther in t! 
rear at every turn. They made the first lo» 
of the race. At the second turn the com 
dore, only third from the lead, waved his ha: 
to Mrs. McCloskey and the girls with a flouris® 
of mischievous triumph. 

Marian and Sally Anne, tearful and cl 
king with delight, clasped hands and swa) 
together in helpless rapture. Completely « 
sorbed in the spéctacle, they let go of } 
Finnegan’s leash. 

That was all that Finnegan wanted. Wi 
one glad yelp, he hurled himself through t! 
fence, and bounced like a ball, straight i! 
the midst of the fray. Far in advance fled 
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shiny black object. Finnegan knew his duty. | the gangway. At the cabin door she stopped blazing light, away up the ditch? Is it—oh, | what is known among fishermen as a lily-iron ; 
The commodore was hurrying to catch that|short. Her voice rang out in a frightened | it is one of the boats! It’s the big dredge! | that is, one the barbed head of which readily 
shiny object. It was Finnegan’s part to aid in | cry that brought the others to their feet: 


that capture at all costs. Yelping madly, he tore 
away down the track after the runners. 

‘‘Oh, it’s Finnegan! Oh, the little vil- 
lain! If I had only left him at home!’’ 
Marian strove to call him back; but 
against the uproar of the crowd, her voice 
could not prevail. ‘‘Oh, the naughty little 
sinner, he will catch that pig himself, 
and spoil the race for everybody! Look, 
Sally Anne! He has almost caught up 
with the pig this minute!’’ 

Even as she spoke, Finnegan, running 
at top speed, shot ahead of the fleeing pig. 
Then, with a wild bark, he whirled and 
charged straight at the prize. 

This front attack was too much for the 
pig’s self-control. His pursuers, not con- 
tent with galloping murderously at his 
heels, had set this ferocious brute to 
destroy him! With a squeal of mortal 
panic, the little fellow turned right-about, 
and bolted. HeadJong he dashed, straight 
into the crowd of runners. 

“Oh! oh! He’s right under the com- 
modore’s hand! Oh, if he wasn’t so 
slippery — Look quick, Marian!’’ 

There rose a roar of cheers from the 
tiny grand stand. 

‘*Well, will you look at that, now!’’ 
Mrs. MeCloskey’s mild voice rose in a 
langh of triumph. ‘‘Sure, I never yet 
knew commodore to fail, if once he’d set 
his heart to do a thing!’’ 

‘‘Tf only he can keep fast hold of the pig 
till he reaches the judges’ stand!’’ exclaimed 
Sally Anne. All three gazed in suspense at 
the commodore, who was now striding gaily 
up the race-track, with the pig squirming and 
squealing in his arms. 

“I’m mistrusting that myself,’’ said Mrs. 
McCloskey, nervously. ‘‘For the little animal 
is not so convanient to hold, bein’ he’s so glassy 
smooth. But trust the commodore. He’ll not 
fail now.’’ 

The commodore did not fail. Calm and 
majestic as if he strode a quarter-deck, he paced 
down the track, and halted before the judges’ 
stand, with his shrieking prize held high. 
When the umpire bent forward to give him the 
champion’s blue ribbon, the crowd broke loose. 
No Olympic victor ever received his laurel 
crown in the midst of a more enthusiastic 
tumult. 

‘*T give up!’’ puffed Mr. Jennings, fanning 
himself with his hat. ‘‘You caught that pig 
fair and square, commodore. The honors are 
yours. ’” 

“Tut, tut, ’twas no great matter,’’ declared 
the commodore, modestly, while the girls 
heaped him with praises. ‘‘’Twas just a 
moment’s divarsion. And it took no skill 
whatever, though I will own that to carry the 
little felly back to the judges’ stand demanded 
some effort on my part. You will observe 
that a pig furnishes but few handholds, par- 
ticularly when he’s that slippery and excited- 
like. Yes, Mary, perhaps we’d best be starting 
home, as it’s so near sundown. ’’ 

‘‘Well, but these girls must not go home 
empty - handed, ’? urged Mrs. McCloskey. 
‘Think of your poor boys, who could not take 
a day off for the burgoo! We must carry 
home a taste for them. Go to yonder booth 
and buy a market-basket, commodore. Then 
we’ll pack in a few samples. ’’ 

Marian and Sally Anne looked on in silent 
amazement while Mrs. McCloskey packed the 
few samples, among which were a tall jar of 
the delicious burgoo, a dazzling array of cookies 
and preserves, and a fat black-currant pie. 
The commodore, meanwhile, was fitting his 
treasured pig neatly into a small crate, much 
to the dismay of the pig and the keen joy of a 
large group of onlookers. 

At last basket and crate were made ready. 
Tired out by their delightful day, the party 
settled themselves aboard the launch, and 
started home. They made the trip down- 
Stream to camp in rapid time. It was dusk 
when they reached their own landing. Rod- 
erick and Burford had heard the commodore’s 
whistle, and were waiting to help them ashore. 

‘*What sort of a day was it, sis?’’ 

“Yes, tell us if you had any fun. We have 
put in a grueling day of it here,’’ said Burford. 
‘Three breakdowns on the little dredge, and 
a threatened cave-in on the first lateral! Tell 
us something cheerful. ’’ 

Marian and Sally Anne stole a glance back- 
ward. The commodore was just putting his 
boat into midstream. He was safely out of 
eu!-shot. With almost tearful laughter, the two 
ls poured out the story of the day. 

‘You brought home the best of the day to 
us,’”? said Burford, when they spread the 
‘samples’? on a table, picnic fashion. ‘We 
laid off our levee shifts only a few minutes 
as». We’re rushing that construction before 
the creeks rise any higher. So neither of us 
has eaten a mouthful since noon. This lunch- 
on will taste like manna in the desert. Sup- 
bose Mammy Easter would make us a pot of 
aes, Sally Anne? Then we could ask no 

10re, ?? 

: ““T’ll go to the cabin and coax her to do it. 

Want a peep at the babies, anyway.’ 





| 


‘‘Ned Burford! Come, quick! What is that 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


THE NEXT INSTANT WE WERE ALL IN 


SPEARING ° 


By Dewey Austin Cobb 





| And it’s on fire! Come here quick and look !’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





FIVE FEET OF WATER AND SOFT MUD. 


DIRAR UCU 
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HILE spend- 
ing a week at 
the fetoria 


of Senhor Roderigas, 
near Manaos, a thou- 


island loomed in the | 
pale light. When we | 
embarked we were | 
heading toward it, | 
and I asked, ‘‘Shall 
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sand miles up the 
Amazon, I had my 


first experience in spearing pirarucu. An| 


Indian canoeman, who had come in from a dis- 
tant plantation, reported that the river had 
fallen until some large overflowed tracts were 
cut off from it, and that the myriads of fish in 
the tepid waters were beginning to search for 
an outlet in order to return to the main stream. 
Over thousands of acres the wild rice was 
already well above the water. These fields 
are the favorite feeding-grounds of the pira- 
rucu. 

The pirarucu weighs from five hundred to a 
thousand pounds, and is heavily armored with 
scales as large as those of a sturgeon. Some 
of these are blood-red, and are arranged in 
stripes and bands along its sides. From these 
it derives its name, for ‘‘pirarucu’’—in the lan- 
guage of the natives—merely signifies ‘‘red- 
fish.’’ Its large mouth is furnished with great 
flat-topped teeth. Its tongue is covered with 
minute, sharp spines, and when dried, is used 
in most Brazilian households as a grater. 

In the deep water of the river it is quite 
fearless of all enemies, but in the shallow water 
of the overflowed tracts, where it is chiefly 
hunted, it is timid and wary, and can rarely 
be captured except at night. Its flesh is dried 
at the fetorias along the margin of the over- 
flowed tracts, and with farinha, forms the 
staple food of the people throughout Brazil, 
and indeed, throughout all tropical America. 

During the three months that the fishing 
lasts, the owners of the fetorias employ scores 
of Indians, who tow their catch to the places 
where the fish are cut up, salted and dried. 

“T am going to send you out to-night,’’ 
Roderigas said, ‘‘with Joachim, the best 
spearman I have, and a good fellow; but don’t 
forget that he is captain, and expects obedi- 
ence. ’’ 

Our boat was a montarta, or dugout, 
increased by two narrow boards along the 
sides, and supplied with small triangular pieces 
for stem and stern. As it has no keel and the 
bottom is rounded, both ends stand out of water 
when it is empty, and it has a tendency to 


| turn on its center rather than to go ahead. 


Paddles about five feet long are used instead 
of oars. Our boat carried a crew consisting of 
the captain and four paddlers. I was the only 
passenger. 

As I stood looking over the great expanse of 
water, I was impressed by its vastness. At 
high water the Amazon overflows an area 
greater than the State of New York to a depth 
varying from a few inches to fifty feet. Pro- 
fessor Orton, in ‘‘The Andes and the Ama- 
zons,’’ says, ‘‘One lowland after another sinks 
beneath the fiood; the forest stands up to 
the middle in the water, and shady dells are 
transformed into navigable creeks, the alligator 
swims where the jaguar hunted the tapir, and 


the Indians huddle in their villages to spend | 


‘the winter of their discontent.’ ’’ 

From the high bank on which the fetoria 
stood, a sheet of waveless water stretched un- 
broken to the horizon, where a dark line showed 
the margin of the nearest wild-rice field. To 


Sally Anne sprang up, and started toward the left, the darkness of what I took to be an 





we land on that 
island, captain ?’’ 
“*T think not,’’ he replied. ‘‘The water is 
| still about ten feet deep in that bit of flooded 
forest !’’ 

We changed our course, and headed for the 
now plainly visible margin of the wild-rice 
field. When we reached the border, our cap- 
tain turned to me and said, ‘‘Now, senhor, 
we must keep perfect silence, no talk; and no 
movement that will rock the boat.’’ 

The rice already stood almost as high as our 
heads as we sat in the boat, and the instant 
our bows struck it, a cloud of mosquitoes, vis- 
ible even in the twilight, rose and enveloped 
us like a fog. Only the netting that we wore 
over our hats kept them from entering our 
lungs with our breath. Each of us wore deer- 
skin gloves to protect his hands. Even so, the 
little pests found plenty of vulnerable spots in | 
our clothes. 

When the rice became so thick as to make 
paddling impossible, the crew laid aside their 
paddles and took long poles. After stealthily | 
forcing their way with these for nearly a quar- | 
ter of a mile through the swarming thicket, | 
they stopped, and the vigil began. No expe- | 
rience in my life ever impressed me as so} 
uncanny as that two hours of waiting and | 
watching—the Indians, motionless but with | 
every sense alert, the dismal cries of night- | 
birds, the splash and smothered bellow of an 
alligator watching, like ourselves, for prey. | 
Once a huge fellow paddled through the rice, | 
evidently attracted by our little light, and after | 
gazing at it a moment, raised one foot to the 
edge of the canoe, and nearly upset us. When 
he saw us, he let go with a smothered grunt, | 
and we saw him no more. 

A moment later the captain rose suddenly, | 
listened, and then pointed to the left and astern | 
of the boat, where we could now hear some- | 
thing moving through the rice. Closing the| 
lantern, the captain indicated by signs that he 
wished the canoe taken to a point where it 
would intercept the advancing creature. The 
paddlers grasped the rice, and drew the canoe 
silently along. 

When we reached the proper point, we 
stopped, and the light was again hung at the 
bow of the boat. 

We could now very plainly hear the advan- 
cing creature, which was not more than fifty 
feet away. The .agitated rice indicated its 
position, and showed that it was coming on 
slowly. Suddenly it stopped: it had seen the | 
light, and its curiosity was roused. It came} 
cautiously forward until within ten feet, and 
pausing again, lifted its head until one eye 
| was above the water. Then it glided forward 
| until its head touched the boat. 
| Our captain, who had been holding his spear 
aloft, ready for a stroke, now drove it with all | 
his strength at the still visible head. Quick as 
was the blow, the fish saw the movement, and 
threw its head to one side. The next instant 
we were all in five feet of water and soft mud, 
with the canoe, bottom up, in the midst of us. | 
The captain’s lance, our rifle and cartridge- | 
belt were all lost at the bottom. 

The spear that the captain had used was | 














becomes detached from the heavy wood handle, 

but is secured by a long line to a ring at the 
bow of the canoe. That head was now 
fast in the side of the creature’s head, but 
the fish seemed not to be fatally injured, 
for the instant he had felt the iron, he 
rushed through the rice at tremendous 
speed. 

Just as we had taken hold of the canoe 
to right it, the slack in the line was 
caught up. The canoe was jerked from 
our hands, and went careening through 
the rice like a frantic horse. We gathered 
up the paddles and gave chase, with the 
water almost to our armpits. Encumbered 
as we were, progress through the thick 
rice was almost impossible; our feet 
became entangled in the dense growth, 
and every moment some one would dis- 
appear under water. We knew, however, 
that it meant a horrible death to be left 
hidden in that half-submerged field, miles 
from the nearest habitation, and with a 
long stretch of deep water between us and 
the mainland. 

‘*He will go for the deep water,’’ said 
the captain, ‘‘and if he reaches it before 
we catch the boat, we are lost!’’ 

The edge of the rice-field was at least 
one-eighth of a mile away, and the 
pirarucu was headed directly toward the 
place where we had entered. It took 
the path that we had made, probably 
because that was easier than making a 
new one. We were guided by the agitation 

visible in the rice ahead, and we could guess 
that the wound and the impediment of the 
heavy canoe were beginning to tell on the pira- 
rucu’s endurance. After an exhausting strug- 
gle, for the water grew steadily deeper as we 
advanced toward the edge of the rice, we saw 
the boat at rest just where the deep water 
began. We could wade no farther, and held a 
whispered consultation. Our victim was now 
in deep water, and had probably stopped to try 
to free himself of the iron; he would undoubt- 
edly be off at the first sign of pursuit. 

The plan we decided on was that we should 
all swim off to the boat as best we could, but 
that no one should touch it until all had reached 
it; we knew that at the slightest jar the badly 
hurt and terrified creature would bolt. The 
first to reach the canoe were to tread water 
until the last man arrived. 

With the captain leading, we started on the 
almost impossible task of swimming fifty feet 
through the dense rice, which caught our feet 
and dragged us under repeatedly; had it not 
been a matter of life or death, we could never 
have done it. I was encumbered with heavier 
clothing than the others, and was the last to 
reach the canoe. The others were keeping 
close to the inverted boat, ready to grasp the 
sides. Swimming past them to the bows, I 
made ready to seize the line attached to the 
lily-iron; and I shall never forget the sense of 
relief that I felt after that terrible struggle, 
when I knew that I had still a fighting chance 
to escape from that vast waste. 

The captain gave the word ; every man seized 
some part of the boat, there was a sudden jerk 
from the other end of the line—and we were 
off into the clear water outside the rice-fields. 

The course laid by our pilot was toward the 
river, and would bring us no nearer to our 
destination. But we knew that he would tire 
before going far, for the pirarucu is a vegeta- 
rian, and has neither the pugnacity nor the en- 
durance of his carnivorous relative, the shark. 
After he had towed us for a mile or more, he 
slackened his pace till we were able to right 
the boat and scramble in. The course that he 
had taken was down the main channel, where 
the bayou emptied into the Amazon River, a 
mile or more away. 

We were in water about twenty feet deep 
when he decided that he had given us as long 
a tow as he cared to; so he went to the bottom 
and sulked. Not another foot would he go, no 
matter how much we worried him by jerking 
on the cord attached to the iron. Here was an 
awkward dilemma. We could sink the canoe 


| by pulling on the line, but we could not raise 


the monster an inch; to cut the cord and leave 


| our catch was a confession of defeat and failure 


not to be considered. When we were almost 
in despair, the captain noticed that one of the 
men still had in the back of his belt his ma- 
chete, which he had entirely forgotten in our 
mad struggle through the rice-field. He 
snatched it from the belt, and tearing off his 
head-gear and gloves, slipped over the side of 
the canoe and disappeared, grasping the cord 
of the lily-iron for a guide. 

For a moment all was quiet; then there 
came a sharp jerk on the line. A moment 
later the captain reappeared, and clambered 
aboard the boat. He had hardly sat down to 
regain his breath when there rose close beside 
us our victim. The captain had killed him 
with a single thrust of the machete at the base 
of the brain. 

The five miles of paddling home, towing that 
monster, was a tame affair in comparison with 
the earlier part of our adventure. Our hard- 
earned prize proved to be the largest caught 
that season. He measured nearly ten feet in 
length, and weighed six hundred pounds. 
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YUAN SHIH-KAI, 
PRESIDENT OF “THE GREAT REPUBLIC.” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


|X order to get, you must learn the art of 
doing without. 


NLY that man is wholly lost who is too 
weak to profit by his mistakes. 
VEN in official documents grim humor now 
and then appears. The Mexican war de- 
partment has issued an order announcing that 
General Diaz has been placed on the ‘‘retired’’ 
list. a 
Hew important it is to write good English is 
illustrated by the case of the restaurant 
keeper who advertised a small steak for twenty 
cents and an ‘‘extra small steak’’ for twenty- 
five. on 
haa population of China is generally esti- 
mated to be over four hundred millions, but 


according to the returns of a census recently | 


published by the late government, it is less 
than three hundred and twelve million five 
hundred and twenty thousand. The figures 
are taken from the Chinese Cabinet Gazette, 
commonly known as the oldest newspaper in 
the world. The census was taken by counting 
the families and multiplying the number by 
five. The estimated population of Peking is a 
little short of seven hundred thousand. 
HE phrase ‘‘university extension’? was not 
invented when, in 1874, the Rev. John H. 
Vincent, now Bishop Vincent, organized the 
Chautauqua Assembly for the instruction of 
those who could no longer go to school. The 
Chautauqua movement has grown till it is 
now one of the most powerful educational 
influences in the country. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that the eightieth birthday of Bishop 
Vineent, which occurred on February 234d, 
should be observed, and that the President of 
the United States should head the list of those 
who offered their congratulations. 
S! X TEEN centuries ago—on October 28, 312, 
to be exact—Constantine, after the famous 
dream that converted him to Christianity, 
defeated Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge across 
the Tiber, and became master of the Roman 
Empire. That was virtually the beginning of 
Christian Europe. The anniversary of the 
great event is to be celebrated in Rome this 
year by the building of a Christian chapel 
near the site of the bridge, and by other fitting 
ceremonies. The event ought to be commem- 
orated, not only in Rome, but in all other 
parts of Christendom as weli. 
A STRANGE procession will move slowly 
up the Pacific this spring, all the way to 
Alaska. The leaders of it will be the seal 
herds on the way north to their breeding- 
grounds. Behind and by the side of them will 
steam vessels of the United States navy, shep- 
herding their amphibious flock through the 
green pastures of the sea, and never ceasing to 
watch over them, day or night, until the fold 
of the Pribilof and the other northern islands is 


reached. In the fall the ships will escort the 
seals back to their winter home. Something 
about it touches the imagination. Men won- 


dered for ages how New Zealand and other 
south sea islands were peopled, and found the 
answer in tracing the migration of the seals. 
To-day, thousands of years later, when the 
canoe has given place to steel cruisers and 
battle-ships, the seal herds continue to travel 
the same route, and man still pursues them. 


NEW missionary has entered the field in 

Kentucky, and from now on will preach 
with growing eloquence to the men on the 
mountain farms. The missionary is the apple. 
Ilow to save four million dollars a year that 
is now sent out of the state for fruit; how to 
make the little farm pay better than it has 
ever paid in corn; how to educate the children 
and to enter the trade currents of the outside 
world—these are some of the lessons the new 
missionary will teach. Under the leadership 
of the state normal school, children all over 
the state have organized themselves into tree- 
planting clubs, each member of which agrees 
to plant one hundred trees a year. The school 
will distribute a hundred thousand young 
apple-trees, for about a cent apiece. They are 
to be planted on one-acre plots, in different 


| parts of the state, as object-lessons. The soil 
and the climate of many parts of Kentucky 
jare admirably suited to apple-culture, and 
| the state may yet take high rank in that 
| industry. 
| * © 


| REPUBLICAN CHINA. 


T is popularly supposed that of all countries 
in the world, China is the least fitted for a 
| republican form of government. This view 
| is doubtless correct if, by a republican form of 
government, is meant the kind of popular rule 
that prevails in America; but neither the 
deposed Manchu Dynasty nor the leaders of 
the revolution mean anything so foreign to 
| their experience. 

Notwithstanding the autocratic form of the 
| governasent, there has always been a certain 








Emperor, although nominally the source of all 


| power, has really had little to do with the | 
| government of the provinces. He appointed | 
| provinelal viceroys, whose principal duties | 


| were to collect and remit such taxes as he 
| demanded ; and the viceroys, in turn, appointed 
| their own assistants; but beyond such acts as 
| were incident to their duties as farmers-general 
of the revenue, neither viceroys nor assistants 
have interfered greatly with the freedom of 
the people, 

There has been an imperial army, but at 
the same time each province has maintained 
an army of its own; and the sum of these 
provincial forces is much larger than that of the 
troops maintained by the central government. 

The provinces, although only in recent years, 
have also had their legislatures; but for ages 
the cities and towns have managed their local 
affairs much as they pleased. 

It is probably due to this local experience 
of self-government, rather than to any repub- 
lican ideas introduced from outside, that several 
years ago, in the reign of the old dowager 
empress, @ movement began for a national 
constitution. That led, last year, to the for- 
mation of an imperial parliament. The men 
who sat in it as members went about their 
work with surprising intelligence, and indeed, 
showed a better understanding of their duties 
and powers than was displayed by the mem- 
bers of the first Russian Duma. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the foundations of really 
representative government in China are wider 
than may have been supposed. 

The result of the recent revolution is that a 
weak monarchical ruler has been deposed, and 
a strong man has assumed the reins of govern- 
ment under forms more generally representative 
than any that have heretofore existed. 

Yuan Shih-kai, who is one of the most 
interesting figures in the world to-day, was 
called to Peking by the Manchu princes during 
the revolt of last year. With a statesman’s 
perception of the national sentiment and a 
diplomatist’s skill in negotiation, he played 
the two contending interests against each other 
until he brought about the abdication of the 
Emperor and a petition from the provisional 
government that he become the head of 
reunited China. From the retiring monarchy 
he has a commission to organize a republican 
form of government, and from the people a 
certificate of election to the office of president. 
He is thus doubly armed for the great task of 
turning the face of China toward a future of 
new ideas and modern methods. 
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MUSICAL MEMORY. 


FTEN we are impressed by the ability 
| of musicians to play long compositions 

on the piano or the violin without refer- 
ring to notes, or, after having heard a piece 
but once, to reproduce it, as we say, ‘‘by ear.’’ 
We find perhaps that these persons have for 
other matters memories no more extraordinary 
than our own. Persons are accustomed to say, 
“*T have a good memory,’’ or ‘‘I have a poor 
memory’’; but in either case they are very 
likely to be stating only a partial truth. One 
person has a good auditory memory and a 
mediocre visual memory ; another person recalls 
memories of action more readily and definitely 
than those of sound or sight. 

The musical memory often seems to be a 
phenomenon by itself. The case is recorded 
of a baby nine months old who would accurately 
repeat a series of notes struck on a piano. 
Another infant of fourteen months was accus- 
tomed to sing a scale from end to end with 
perfect accuracy. At the age of a year anda 
half, Dvordék’s son sang his father’s melodies 
while the proud parent and composer accom- 
panied him on the piano. 

Among adults—especially among the great 
musicians—astounding feats of musical memory 














are not infrequent. Hans von Biilow could 
play for hours at a time without consulting his 
notes, and knew all the works of Wagner by 


| heart. Liszt played from memory nearly all 


the works of Beethoven, besides many others, 
and Rubinstein in the same way played more 
than a thousand compositions. 

Probably if these musicians had not been 
giving public recitals, and so had not felt im- 
pelled to stimulate and train their musical 
memory, they would not have been capable of 
such extraordinary feats. This theory seems 
to be borne out by the fact that with few 
exceptions, the great composers—men of no less 
musical power than the great virtuosi—have 
not been able to play even their own works 
without the notes. 





WHISTLER’S PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER. 


MOTHERS AND ‘“‘ OVERDOING.”’ 


ANY sermons have been preached, edi- 
torially and in fiction, about the selfish 
girl who plays the piano in the parlor 

while her mother washes dishes in the kitchen. | 
No doubt she needs a good ‘‘talking-to’’ as 

often as she gets it, perhaps oftener; yet any 
one may well question whether such a girl 
makes her mother more uncomfortable than the 
girl who goes to the other extreme, and is always 
alert to see that ‘‘mother doesn’t overdo.’’ 

Every family has its own opinion as to what 
things mother must avoid. Most often the 
dangerous things for her to do are the house- 
hold tasks that she has performed all her life. 

Washing is bad, because it exposes her to 
changes of temperature; ironing keeps her in 
an overheated room; sweeping is hard on her 
back; sewing strains her eyes. And so, one 
after another, the occupations that have made 
her life are taken from her, and she is asked 
to sit with folded hands and look on. 

She may be fond of walking; yet, because 
she was seventy on her last birthday, son 
or daughter insists on getting a carriage for 
her when she wants to make a few calls. As 
for her going out in a snow-storm, that is 
quite absurd; mother must be losing her mind 


| to think of such a thing! She does seem to 


be showing signs of mental incompetency, for 
only yesterday daughter came home unexpect- 
edly and found her on the top of a step-ladder 
nearly four feet high taking down the lace 
curtains to do over; and last fall, just because 
daughter had to be away for a day or two, 
mother took advantage of her absence and put 
up twenty jars of peaches. 

Poor mother! And poor father, too, in 
many households! Are not their lives still 
their own, even though they are over seventy? 
Ought they not, indeed, to be doubly their own, 
because of their age? Let them do the things 
they want to do. When you rob them of their 
accustomed homely duties, you drive home to 
them the sad consciousness that they have 
passed their prime. Freedom is the best pre- 
servative in the world. Let them have it. 


® © 


HOME RULE. 

S it about to end in success—the home rule 

campaign, begun forty years ago by Isaac 

Butt, continued by Parnell, championed by 
Gladstone in his declining years, and now led 
by John Redmond, who holds the fate of the 
British government in the hollow of his hand? 

Mr. Redmond, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Winston 
Churchill answer yes with more confidence 
than men less strongly committed to the cause 
can feel. 

The way to the enactment of a home rule 
measure lies through a labyrinth in which there 
is a pitfall at every step. It is easy to say 
‘‘home rule,’’ but what does it mean? There 
may yet prove to be a wide difference between 
what the people of the United Kingdom as a 
whole are willing to grant, and what the Irish 
leaders will accept. 

It is proposed, of course, that there shall be 
an Irish parliament, authorized to deal with 
purely Irish questions. But its powers are to 
be limited, and numerous questions of detail 








must be decided by some kind of compromise 
that will satisfy the Nationalists on the one 
hand, and the rest of the people on the other. 
The rights of the Protestants in Ireland must 
be secured, and something like a union of 
Ireland with the rest of the kingdom must be 
maintained. In short, to get the bill through 
the House of Commons, in spite of the large 
Liberal majority, there must be concessions 
and compromises the nature and extent of 
which no one yet knows. 

And after the bill has passed the House, it 
is almost eertain to be rejected by the Lords. 
In the end that last obstacle can be overcome; 
but to do it the bill must be passed three 
times, and in the meanwhile many things may 
happen. The plan may seem so objectionable 
to the people that the government will be 
defeated, or its defeat may be brought about 
by dissatisfaction over other matters. It is also 
to be remembered that in order to become law 
without the consent of the Lords, the bill that 
is to be passed three times must be the same 
bill. No changes can be made in it, no matter 
how unpopular certain provisions of it may be. 

The situation, therefore, is extremely com- 
plicated. Yet, on the whole, the chances are 
that the government will succeed. It has a 
great majority, and its members are under 
excellent discipline. Mr. Redmond will prob- 
ably have his way on every disputed point, 
and it is not expected that the government will 
lose a single supporter in the House on a matter 
of detail. If the veto of the House of Lords 
had been taken away absolutely, the home rule 
bill might become a law before the autumn 
leaves fall. The chief hope of the opponents 
of the measure lies, therefore, in the chance 
that before the House of Commons can pass 
the bill without the consent of the peers the 
British people will change their mind. 


® 


THE ENGINE OF THE FUTURE. 


ARLY marine engines were exasperatingly 
inefficient. The only way in which they 
could develop sufficient power to drive a 

large vessel across the Atlantic was by carrying 
such a huge amount of coal that it left no room 
for a profitable cargo. There was no motive 
to increase the size of ships, for any change 
in that direction would have required larger 
engines and, therefore, bigger coal] - bunkers. 
It is only as engines have improved that larger 
and larger vessels have been built. The tur- 
bine, which occupies much less space than the 
old-style reciprocating engine, and at the same 
time has enormous power, has still further 
extended the practical limit of tonnage. 

Naval officers and others interested in naviga- 
tion are now directing their attention toward the 
internal combustion engine, the power of which 
is furnished by the explosion of gas generated 
from volatilized oil. The ordinary automobile 
engine is of this type. Gasoline and air are 
forced into a cylinder, and there compressed and 
exploded, under pressure, by an electric spark. 
The explosion moves a piston that is returned 
either by a fly-wheel alone, or by the aid of an 
explosion in another cylinder, the piston of 
which is attached to the same shaft. 

Another type of internal combustion engine 
is the Diesel, popular in Germany. Its pecu- 
liarity is that it uses a heavy oil instead of 
gasoline, and that the gaseous mixture of oil 
and air ignites without an electric spark. 
The Diesel engine utilizes the well-known 
principle that air under pressure develops 
heat. The air in the empty cylinder is com- 
pressed four hundred pounds or more to the 
square inch, until it becomes incandescent. The 
oil and the air are then forced into this com- 
pression chamber under a still higher pressure, 
and the explosion occurs spontaneously. 

It is now reported that German engineers 
have not only improved this type of engine b) 
producing a double-headed cylinder in which an 
explosion occurs on each side of the piston, 
but also have solved the mechanical problems 
involved in producing and maintaining the higli 
pressure necessary to render the air incandescent 
and to force the explosive mixture into the cylin- 
der. According to the reports, a power equip- 
ment that has been constructed for a large vesse! 
consists of three engines of six thousand horse 
power each that require only half a pound 0! 
oil an hour for each horse-power. A war-shi| 
fitted with such engines as these could carry fue! 
enough to go round the world; and a navy 0! 
such vessels would, of course, be much more 
effective than a steam-propelled navy that has 
to be accompanied by colliers. 

A ten-thousand-ton ship, to be fitted with © 
six-thousand horse-power oil engine, has lately 
been launched in England. Its performance 
will be watched with interest by navy depart- 
ments. If it is successful, the use of oil engines 
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in battle-ships will doubtless follow. Demon- 
stration that the oil engine is practical in large 
»yower units will bring about almost as great a 
evolution in navigation as followed the intro- 
duction of steam. 


oo @ 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ESTING GRAINS.—Certain varieties of 

grain are known to resist the attacks of 
insects and plant-diseases much better than 
others. Doctor Strafiak of the Technical High 
School of Prague, 
Bohemia, announces 
that this is due to 
greater hardness. 
By an instrument 
of his own devising, 
he is able to deter- 
mine the density and 
toughness of fiber 
and cell structure— 
in other words, the 
hardness—of any grain. The instrument is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
consists of a tiny car that runs upon inclined 





rails. A kernel of the grain to be tested is | 
placed in this car, and a fine-toothed saw | 


attached to a hinged overhead bracket is 
brought down upon it. Small weights are 
placed in a tray at the end of a cord attached 
to the car. The relative hardness of the grain 
is determined by the weight required to move 
the car against the resistance of the saw. This 
simple instrument is likely to prove useful at 
agricultural experiment stations. 
& 

a= VOLCANO.— One morning early 

in last November the inhabitants of Trin- 
idad were surprised to find that during the 
night a voleanic island had emerged from 
the sea, off the southern coast of the island. 
When first seen, it appeared to be a mud-bank, 
about 50 feet across and 25 feet high. A few 
hours later spectators saw the island burst into 
flames, which rose hundreds of feet into the 
air, and which were replaced by dense clouds of 
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may be employed. The leaders of the labor- | 


union have been sending children to New 
York to arouse sympathy for the strikers. It 
was charged that the children were taken 
without the consent of their parents. When 
an attempt was made to send 100 children to 
Philadelphia, the police, assisted by the militia, 
used force to prevent them from boarding the 
train. The strike has been conducted with 
much disorder, two persons have been killed, 
and a large force of militia has been trying to 
protect lives and property in the city. 


> 


HE TARIFF AND REVENUE. —On 

March 5th the ways and means committee 
of the House of Representatives made a favor- 
able report on the Democratic caucus bill put- 
ting sugar on the free list. As taxed sugar 
| yields an annual revenue of about $53,000,000, 
the committee has recommended a new tax of 
one per cent. on all individual and partnership 
earnings in excess of $5,000 a year to cover 
the deficit. e 


UGAR.—The International Sugar Confer- 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


FREE In the Famous 


Wheat-Belt of 


F ARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. | 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


HARD TO DROP 
BUT MANY DROP IT. 














A young Calif. wife talks about coffee: 

“It was hard to drop Mocha and Java and give 
Postum a trial, but my nerves were so shattered 
that I was a nervous wreck and of course that 
means all kinds of ills. 

“At first I thought bicycle riding caused it and 
I gave it up, but my condition remained unchanged. 
I did not want to acknowledge coffee caused the 





ence, formed several ye “s ago for the sup- 
pression of bounties, has agreed to modify the | 
regulations for the export of bounty-fed sugar 
from Russia. Russia may now send to the | 
countries represented in the conference 150,000 | 
| tons of sugar this year in addition to the usual 
| amount, and 100,000 tons additional in subse- | 
| quent years. At present Russia is allowed to 
export only 200,000 tons. 





| & 


ECRETARY KNOX’S TOUR.—The gov- 
| ernment of Panama gave a dinner, on 
| February 28th, inhonor of — corvaicur, cueoist 
|Mr. Knox, Secretary of 
| State. In his address, Mr. 
Knox said that the open- 
|ing of the Panama Canal 
| would confirm the wisdom 
|of the Monroe doctrine, 

and that the doctrine itself 
should be regarded by the 
people of the United States 
as affording our Latin- 


| in packages. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 


stifling smoke. The flames were followed by | American neighbors a 
loud reports, which were heard all along the claim upon our aid. Mr. 
coast. The governor of Trinidad and other | Knox arrived in San José, 
officials visited the scene next day, and thor- | Costa Rica, on March ist. President Jiménez 
oughly explored the island. It was found to | said in welcoming him, that if it had not been 
resemble the back of a whale, and to cover | for the Monroe doctrine Costa Rica would very 
about two and one-half acres. There were | possibly have been seized by a European power. 





SECRETARY KNOX 





two craters on it, one of which constantly 
emitted mud, gas and steam. The surface of 
the island was composed of hot mud that the 
investigators predicted the heavy seas would 
soon wash away. ® 


pours PERU.—A scientific expedition 
from Yale University has been exploring 
the mountainous district of Vilcapampa, Peru. 
It was in this little-known region, northwest of 
Cuzco, that the Incas maintained their inde- 
pendence for 35 years 
after the Spaniards 
invaded the country. 
On a plateau 2,000 
feet above the valley 
of the river Uru- 
bamba the explorers 
found a lost city 
called by the natives 








thought to have been built by pre-Inca peoples, 
predecessors of those whom Pizarro conquered. 
Ruins of temples and other buildings con- 


structed of beautifully cut white granite were | 


also found. Many of the stones are elaborately 


carved in Egyptian style. Although Prof. | 


Hiram Bingham, director of the expedition, 
mentions the possibility of the work having 
been done by races originally from the far East, 
he declines to draw any inference in regard to 
the antiquity of Peruvian civilization. 


& 

ECLINING BIRTH-RATES.—The rec- 

ord of births and deaths in England for 
the quarter ending September 30th shows a 
decided check in the natural increase of popu- 
lation. The increase is only 81,645, which is 
40,000 less than in any of the three preceding 
years. This is a falling off of more than 30 
per cent. In France, where the population 
has been almost stationary for some years, 
the situation has long given concern to econ- 
omists. The depopulation of the country has 
now actually begun, for during the first half 
of 1911 the deaths exceeded the births. The 
loss was 18,279. In Germany, too, the ratio of 
birLis to the total population was lower in 1910 
than in any other similar period for 60 years. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


“IIE LAWRENCE STRIKE.—The efforts 
vf the officials of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 

to prevent the exploitation of young children by 
the ‘industrial Workers of the World, which is 
conducting the textile mill strike in that city, 
led, on March 2d, to a Congressional inquiry. 
Che strike began January 12th, after the mill- 
Owners had reduced the weekly pay of the 
hands to conform to a legislative reduction in 
the number of hours that women and children 


Macchu-pichu. It is | 


| Mr. Knox reached the capital of Nicaragua on | 
| March 5th. * 
| RRITISH COAL STRIKE. —The efforts of | 
Premier Asquith to settle the dispute be- | 
tween the British coal-miners and mine-owners 
failed, and on February 29th nearly 1,000,000 | 
of the miners struck. The reserve of coal was | 
|so small that Atlantic steamships had to get | 
coal enough in New York for the voyage both 
| ways, railways curtailed their train service, 
'and many factories were closed. By March | 
Sth 500,000 workmen had been thrown out of 
employment for lack of coal to run the factories. 
| The miners demand a minimum wage, and 
the government has admitted that in coal- 
| mining, at any rate, the government ought to 
| fix the rate of pay below which no miner | 
| should be paid. Many mine-owners refused | 
to consent to this arrangement. | 


| Ld 
| 
| QUFFRAGETTE VIOLENCE. —The Eng- | 
| lish suffragettes, who saw that the strike | 
of the coal-miners was followed by parliamen- | 
tary discussion of their wrongs, renewed their | 
violent methods on March 1st, and broke $25,000 
worth of plate glass in the shop-windows of 
London. Mrs. Pankhurst, their leader, was 
arrested and sentenced to imprisonment for 
two months. ‘ 
S 
EXICO.—Adherents of Emilio Vasquez 
Gomez, who was proclaimed president by 
|a revolutionary junta on February ist, took 
Ciudad Juarez without opposition on Feb- 
| Tuary 27th, and soon after moved upon Chi- 
|huahua. Gen. Pascual Orozco, who was sent | 
| into the insurgent country to restore order, has 
_ abandoned President Madero and cast in his 
lot with the rebels. On March 2d President 
| Taft issued a formal warning to all Americans 
against taking any part in the Mexican insur- 
rection, and announced that if they disregarded | 
| the warning they could not hope for protection | 
| from the United States government. Disorder 
| in Mexico is increasing, and a state of anarchy | 
| is said to exist there. 


& 
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| 
| 
| 
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|( \HINA.—On February 29th several hun- | 
| dred Chinese troops mutinied in Peking, | 
| and began to loot and murder. Manchu troops | 
| succeeded in restoring order on March 4th. 
| In the meantime the mutineers had burned or | 
otherwise destroyed several million dollars’ | 
worth of property. The legation guards were 
increased by reénforcements from the war-ships 
in Chinese waters. The rioters explained that 
the disorder was meant as a protest against 
the departure of Yuan Shih-kai to Nanking | 
on the invitation of the Republicans in the 
south. They feared that if he went away their 
regiments would be disbanded without pay. 








trouble for I was very fond of it. 

“About that time a friend came to live with us, 
and I noticed that after he had been with us a 
week he would not drink his coffee any more. I | 
asked him the reason. He replied, ‘I have not 
had a headache since I left off drinking coffee, 
some months ago, till last week, when I began 
again, here at your table. I don’t see how anyone 
can like coffee, anyway, after drinking Postum’! 

“T said nothing, but at once ordered a package 
of Postum. That was five months ago, and we 
have drank no coffee since, except on two occa- 
sions when we had company, and the result each 
time was that my husband could not sleep, but lay 
awake and tossed and talked half the night. We 
were convinced that coffee caused his suffering, 
so he returned to Postum, convinced that the 
coffee was an enemy, instead of a friend, and he 
is troubled no more by insomnia. | 

“I, myself, have gained 8 pounds in weight, and 
my nerves have ceased to quiver. It seems so 
easy now to quit the old coffee that caused our | 
aches and ails and take up Postum.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 





Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and fall of human interest. 











a Quit Darning If You 
Insist Upon 
Buster Brown’s 


“DARNLESS” 


4 For Men, W 
Hosiery and Children 
Dollar Box of 4 Pairs Guaranteed 4 Months 

Hosiery that once tried, you'll buy again— 
for the whole fone. Smooth, sheer, silk 
lisle—durably reinforced by 2-, 3- and 4-ply tough 


Make a Dollar ? 
linen thread at heel, top, knee, sole and toe; each 


part woven into the thin, gauzy, lisle body. The ‘‘Why,’’ you say, one hundred cents 
only 25¢ silk lisle guaranteed hove: on the mar- |] make a dollar—always.’’ 

ear . sizes successfully Yet, we say, that seventy-five cents 
wi 


the hardest wear for years—will far outlive can, and often does, equal a dollar. 


paca for you. Its making costs more Of course, if you were to take a dollar 
thes soy obet I earatedosy a — into a store and ask for change, you 
size, style and color. 


would get just one hundred cents. But 
Buster Brown’s New Book Free if you asked to have your dollar changed 
Thirty-six pages illustrated in colors, pictur- into merchandise, then how much would 
ing and describing Buster’s escapades — . > 
amusing and interesting — appreciated by you get: 


children. Send 4c to cover mailing. You might get more or less than one 
BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILL a oe : 
hundred cents in merchandise. Your 


625 Sherman Ave., Chattanonga, Tenn. 3 
dollar might become the equal only of 
seventy-five cents, orit might become the 
equal of one hundred and fifty cents. 
So one dollar’s worth does not equal 
another dollar’s worth. And the differ- 
ence is where you spend the dollar. 


| How Many Cents 















Your dollar spent in ordering from the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book becomes more than a 
dollar. Because every dollar you spend on a 
“ NATIONAL" Skirt for instance, buys you more 








. than a dollar's worth; for every dollar you pay 

the Information We N for a *‘ NATIONAL" Dress or Waist, you get the 
equal of more than one hundred cents ; for every 

dollar you have changed into merchandise at 


the ‘‘ NATIONAL,” you get more than one hun- 
dred cents in actual value. 

And in every “ NATIONAL” garment you get 
the delight of the most perfect style, the fascina- 
tion of newness, the pleasure of greater becoming 
ness and the charm of absolute beauty. Because 
every “NATIONAL” garment isa thing of beauty, 
of fashion and of grace us well as of service. 

So for beauty and delight and saving too, you 
should write now for your new “ NATIONAL” 
Style Book. One copy is yours free, just for 
the asking. 


EBSTERS 


Every day in your talk and reading, 
on the street car, in the office, shop, 
and school some new question is sure 
to come up. You seek quick, accurate, 

information. 


encyclopedic. Waists . . 96 cents to $6.98 | Ready-made Suits, 
° Skirts ....$1.49 to $9.98 $10.98 to $17.98 
Li Dresses a f ee $1.96 to $9.98 


This NEW CREATION will answer all 
your questions with fnai authority. 
400,000 Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 


$3.96 0 918.98 ” Dresses and 
Silk Dresses ,$7.98 to $17.98 Suits, $2.98 to $15.98 
And everything for Misses, Women and Children 














6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. The 
| only dictionary with the new divided Made-to-Measure 
'e Stroke Genius. . . 
Shilo tor soa Tailored Suits $12.50 to $30 
imen pages, il- Samples of materials used for ‘“‘ NATIONAL” 


lustrations, etc. 


Mention The 
Youth’s Com- 


Made-to- Measure Suits are sent gladly, but only 
when asked for, and they are well worth asking 
for. So when writing for your Style Book today, 
be sure to ask for samples. 

Why not this Spring make your dollar buy 
the utmost value? The best start is the start 
|{ made this moment by writing for your free 
|] copy of the “ Nationa” Style Book. 
| 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 

















| We poaey poten and on all our goods to 
any part of world. Every ‘NATIONAL’ Garment has 
the “‘ NATIONAL” G Tag attached. This tag 
| cave that yen may seuare any garment not satisfactery 
to you we refund your money and pay express 
|§ charges both ways. 


| NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


JS “vy Antoinette DeCoursey Petterson 









STREAM laughed merrily the live- y 

long day,— P 

It laughed, too, in its sleep,— S 

Wh. o on the bank a willow, silver-gray, @ 
4 


4 Did nothing else but weep. 


“Do serious moments never come, O 
Stream?” 
I asked impatiently. 
*| It answered, “I am doing what I deem 
My best to cheer that tree!” 


I asked the willow if it never smiled ; 
It only shed fresh tears. ] 


' “To change the flippant nature of that 














% child 

> I’ve wept, alas! for years.” d 
FROM SHANTY TO PULPIT. 
- ’ IMMY was born in a poor 
Pa J little home on the edge of 
A a the swamp. He had a 
( ‘ swarm of brothers and sisters, 
none of whom had enough 
to eat or much to wear. In 
cold weather the family hud- 
died over a smoky stove that 
was stuffed with green wood, 
and took turns sitting on its 
top, in order to get warm. Jimmy went bare- 

foot almost all winter. 

The father and mother were ignorant for- 
eigners. The children were so ill-fed, ill- 
housed, ill-clothed and ill-cared-for, that it is 
a wonder that any of them should have lived 
to grow up; but they did, and were a cheerful 
and healthy band. Little Jimmy, in particular, 
had sparkling dark eyes and a winning smile 
that won him many friends. He could not go 
to school much, for his parents needed what 
money he could earn, and in that village truant 
officers were unknown. But his friends lent 
him books and magazines; he read them 
eagerly, and thought his own thoughts. He 
was quick, capable and faithful, and made 
himself valuable to his employers. 

Years passed. His father died, but until he 
was twenty-one Jimmy continued to give all his 
wages to his mother. Still he longed for knowl- 
edge; and when he was of age he began to 
study in earnest. It is not an easy thing for a 
man to begin his schooling at the age of 
twenty-one, and some of his friends, who 
would not discourage him, felt sure he would 
not persevere. 

Every cent of his school expenses he paid 
himself, and he also gave money for the edu- 
cation of some of his brothers and sisters. His 
difficulties and discouragements were many, 
but he would never give up. 

He entered college at last. During his 
course his throat once or twice gave him so 
much trouble that he was compelled to stop 
work and undergo medical treatment. Still he 
kept on, studying when he could, working or 
resting when he must—and helping others. 

Having at last obtained his degree, he en- 
tered a theological seminary, for he had long 









‘ ago determined to become a minister. Every 


cent of his expenses for the three years’ course 
he earned himself, and besides doing the double 
labor of study and self-support, he helped 
whenever opportunity offered in outside evan- 
gelistic work. 

Graduated and ordained, this boy from the 
shanty beside the swamp was called to a large 
Southern church, where he is now preaching 
the gospel, leading in all good work for the 
community, and winning many to give their 
lives to Christ. His people love and honor 
him, and he thanks God daily for the onward 
leading that, in spite of all obstacles, placed him 
at last where he might effectually serve Him. 


® © 


THE FIRING -LINE. 


p e) OR the time being, the girl’s 

Ay Wis terrible pain had ceased. 

/ The nurse had left the room; 

the doctor, a woman, was alone 

with her patient. Her strong, 

quiet, capable hands seemed 

almost to carry life in them, like 
a visible gift. 

“Courage, Frances!” she said. 
“You will have to bear it only 
a few hours more. After to- 
morrow there will be no more of that suffering.” 

The girl’s eyes burned dark and rebellious in 
her white face. 

“It isn’t for myself!” she cried. “And I’m not 
afraid for to-morrow. There’s something in me 
that won’t be conquered by the fiercest pain. But 
when I think of the thousands of other people all 
over the world, suffering, too, some of them with- 
out the power to fight — I’ll shock you, I know, 
but how can I love God when He lets such suffering 
be? I know what you will say—that He doesn’t 
send it, that it means somebody’s sin, perhaps, 
somewhere down the line; but He is all-powerful, 
and He lets it be.” 

“Yes,” the doctor replied, “‘He lets it be. Some 
suffering we can ourselves account for as the 
penalty of sin; but there is quite as much that we 
cannot understand. Why it comes we cannot tell. 
The problem is too deep for us, although we have 
to deal with it as best we can. But may it not be 
that He is bringing out of our sufferings results so 








wonderful that they are worth while even at this 
price? 

“Frances, down on Albemarle Street I have a 
little patient as ill as you. But it is harder for her 
because years of hard work and insufficient food 
have drained her vitality, and because in her home, 
where everybody else is overworked and underfed, 
too, there is no sympathy with her pain. 

“One day I told her about you and your courage. 
I told her that you had had everything until this 
came to you, and that you had refused to give up 
to it or let it spoil your life—that you would never 
talk of your pain, but always laughed and joked 
with your friends. 

“I wish you could have seen that child, dear. If 
ever I saw a soul grow in a face, I saw it do so 
then. She does not know your last name, so every 
day when I go to her she asks about ‘the Frances,’ 
and tells me that she is going to try to be as brave 
as you are. 

«No one else could understand,’ she says, again 
and again, ‘but she knows.’”’ 

The rebellion was gone from the dark eyes now. 
“Oh, I don’t deserve it!”? Frances cried. 

“The child’s life,” the doctor went on, “is full 
of dangers you cannot imagine. To put courage 
there—a great and high courage—is to give it the 
biggest thing that she has ever known.” 

“T want to send the child some flowers to-morrow 
—before I ‘go up’—may I? And tell her—”’ The 
girl’s face whitened, for the pain was coming back, 
and the doctor finished the sentence for her: 

“T’ll tell her that you and she are side by side on 


the firing-line.” 
* 


PUTTING OUT AN OIL- WELL. 


N the 11th of last May a newly shot oil-well—a 
QO gusher—in the Caddo oil-fields of Louisiana 

caught fire in some unexplained manner. 
The fierce blaze was consuming over ten thousand 
barrels a day, and could not be extinguished by 
any ordinary means. How the task was at last 
accomplished is told by Mr. R. C. Linderman in the 
Technical World. 


By the use of teams, chains and grappling-hooks, 
as much of the twisted pipe and machinery as 
ssible was first of all removed from the fire. 
hile that was = on, the well, burning and 
roaring more furious ¥ than ever, was sending up 
a column of flame one hundred feet high, and great 
volumes of black smoke that could be seen for 
twenty-five miles. 
rn we boilers were next brought, and 
laced in batteries of eight at the four points of 
he compass. Steam-lines were run from them to 
points as near to the fire as it was possible for 
men to work. Pumps were throwing water on 
those who were nearest the fire. Boiling oil was 
everywhere about, for the well was now making 
more oil than could be consumed. To get every- 
thing in readiness, several hundred men worked 
night and day. 

t half past eleven on the night of May 18th 
everything was lem Word was passed, fire 
lines established, and at the blowing of a large 
whistle, the steam from the thirty-two boilers was 
turned on the flames. 

The resultant roar was a thing to be long remem- 
bered. There came a whitening, a dying down of 
the flames, and some one cried out, “We have 


But the battle was 7 ne means over. Although 
at the blowing of the signal whistle all the boilers 
were carrying one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
of steam and popping off, yet after ten minutes the 
fire was still burning, and they were forced to give 


up. 

It was decided that the failure resulted from 
having the steam-lines on the und, when the 
valve from which the oil was issuing was several 
feet above it. Wooden horses were speedily con- 
structed, to be placed under the steam-lines so 
that the steam issuing therefrom would play 
directly on the valve. 

It was half it two in the morning when all 
was ready aga n. The word was given, and the 
steam from the thirty-two boilers again rushed 
out into the blazing oil. The fire seemed only to 
burn more brightly. 

What next? “Shoot the connections off, con- 
centrate the flames, and the steam again.” 
An old cannon of about four-inch bore, of the ampe 
common during the Civil War, was hastily brought 
forward. Nine shots were fired; some of them 
took effect on the pipe, but only made matters 
worse by puncturing the pipe in several places 
below the valve, and spreading the flames. 

At last the officials were forced reluctantly to 
alter their plans. A ditch one hundred feet long, 
ten feet deep and six feet wide was made and 
covered with boards and dirt. From this a tunnel 
seventy-five feet long, six feet from floor to roof, 
seven feet across the bottom and three feet across 
the top was constructed, with the right downward 
slo strike the casing of the well about fifteen 
feet below the surface. It was proposed to tap 
the well-casing and lay lines of pipe, with valves, 
into it—a hazardous task, as every one realized; 
for, should any oil be s ilied or gas collect in the 
tunnel, another explosion might occur that would 
cost. several lives. But no other plan seemed 
feasible. 

I visited the tunnel when it was near comple- 
tion. The residuum from the boiling oil on the 
surface was leaking in so fast that one man was 
kept —— carrying it out in buckets. Fresh air 
was cont a forced into the tunnel by a rotary 
fan driven by electricity, and the walls were strung 
with electric me 

When the pipe-lines had been laid and tested 
two large pumps were connected to the pipe, and 
great quantities of water were forced into the 
well below the surface. This, of course, was in 
turn forced, by the greater gas pressure, out of 
_ valve above the surface, thereby quenching the 

re. 
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TEACHING A BABY ELEPHANT 
MANNERS. 


LEPHANTS, says Das Buch fiir Alle, are 

amazingly like human beings in the way 

they discipline their young. In proof, it tells 
an amusing incident seen by a French traveler in 
an extensive lumber-yard in Burma, where ele- 
phants are used. 


While the adult cghente were faithfully at 
work, the eng ee played about the yard. The 
elephant that attracted the traveler’s particular 
attention was hauling, in her chain harness, huge 
tree trunks from the bank of the river. She had 
a heavy | , a fact that her offspring did not 
realize. Bent on playing a prank, he wound his 
little trunk about one of the chain traces and 
pulled back with all his strength. 

Conscious of the ype | increased weight, the 
mother —_ o- and looked round. She saw the 
youngster +k there, and shook her head sol- 
emnly, but paying no further heed to his teasing, 
bent again to her work. Meanwhile, however. 
the little rascal with his mischievous trunk had 
peagsnee the ring that fastened the traces to the 


oad. 
While the mother was straining to set her burden 
in motion again, her rascally son pulled with all 





his might ogniess her, and pulled so sturdily that 
she was quite unaware that she had been discon- 
nected from her load. Then, suddenly, the young- 
ster let go. Naturally enough, the mother was 
thrown to her knees, and her driver hurled in a 
wide circle from her back into the sand. 

The culprit sought a huge wood-pile that seemed 
to offer him at least a temporary protection. His 
mother, however, was soon in pursuit, and he had 
to flee. Round and round the wood-pile he dodged, 
but his mother, with her iron harness clanging 
noisily behind her, kept close at his heels. 

ough the little one’s greater agility gained 
some space for him at the corners, his mother 
eventually overtook him. The first blow of her 
trunk drew from him a bawl of pain. At the 
second he sank, quite humbled, to his knees; and 
then he endured without a murmur, although with 
many tears, a sound thrashing. Finally the mother 
let him up. With tears still streaming, and with 
drooping trunk, he took his disconsolate way out 
of the ng 

The little fellow had won the complete aan mee | 
of the observer. Consequently, he was overjoyed 
to witness during the noon hour a touching recon- 
ciliation. The mother did all that she could to 
comfort the penitent little sinner; she caressed 
him with her trunk, cuddled him up against her, 
and looked at him as if to say, “You still have a 
mother who loves you.” 


‘PRING:IN:AN-OLD 
SQUARE: @ 27> 
Zeannie (Pendleton Ewinss. 


OUD mansions faced it long ago; 
To-day, huge buildings hold it in 
Their stern and smoky grasp, and sow 
Their grime among the grass-roots thin. 
Where once the gay-gowned ladies 
tripped, 
Tired women lag, too weak for haste; 
Where curled and sandaled youngsters 
skipped, 
Run tattered children, roguish-faced. : 





Yet this soft month has not forgot 
The poor choked playing-ground—for 
still 
A few brave blossoms light the spot, 
The fountain’s broken dolphins spill 
Their old-time rainbows; and at last 
A pipe blows shrill—a hoarse, wee 
thing, . 
Some urchin’s grass-blade—like a blast 
| From elfin trumps—‘‘I’m coming— 


pring!” 
x eee 


THE DUEL AT THE SPOUT. 
rt a book long out of print, a contributor to the 
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New York Sun has found a tale of old Maryland 

politics, which shows that, the knight of La 
Mancha to the contrary notwithstanding, an 
almost extravagant ideal of chivalrous conduct is 
not incompatible with a keen sense of humor. 


Colonel Fitzhugh of Calvert County was a pat- 
tern of generosity and nobility of character. H 
was once a candidate for office. In those days it 
was the custom for rival candidates to stump the 
county together and speak from the same platform. 

On a certain occasion Colonel Fitzhugh and his 
opponent were to speak in joint debate. When 
the day came his rival did not appear. The people 
assembled, and grew impatient. Final 
Fitzhugh, taking out his big watch and glancing at 
it, got up and delivered his speech. In it he took 
all the liberties that a gentleman of the Democratic 
part] might take with Whig principles, and closed 
- ro 
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onged cheers. 
s he was concluding, he received a message 
that the rival candidate was critically ill. Colonel 





Fitzhugh looked round for a representative of the 
Whig party who might take the place of the sick 
man, but could not discover one. 

Finally the colonel rose again with the announce- 

ment that he believed in fair —- He said that 
as his opponent could not be there to reply to the 
arguments that he himself had advanced, and as 
there was nobody of his political faith to take his 
place, he would himself deliver a speech for the 
sick man. He added that he would keep his watch 
yey before him to see that he Bt just as much 
time to his opponent’s cause as he had given to his 
own. 
He then began. If he had scored the Whigs, he 
now scarified the Democrats. If the Whigs had 
been men of broken promises, of smirched repu- 
tations, tricksters and rogues, the Democrats were 
now liars, thieves and murderers. 

From the Whig point of view, the address was 
masterly. But among his own partizans there 
were some who refused to see that the colonel was 
doing anything chivalrous, and who were unable to 
appreciate the real humor of the situation. 

_One Democrat in ra. whose name tradi- 
tion has not handed down, was much offended. 
The next morning he sent his seconds to the 
colonel witha challenge. As noexplanation would 
satisfy him, the colonel reluctantly named his 
seconds, who accepted the challenge. The Spout 
—a stream of water that gushed from the side of 
a hill on St. Leonard’s Creek—was selected as 
the place of the duel. The time - cca was 
the following morning at eight o’clock. 

When the challenger and his seconds rode up to 
the Spout a little before ag o’clock, they found 
the colonel and his seconds, but could see noth- 
ing that looked like weapons of -— kind. On 
the beach near the Spout, however, there was a 
big iron kettle steaming away over a fire that was 
being industriously fed with cord-wood by two of 
the colonel’s darkies. 

“Where are the weapons?” demanded one of the 
challenger’s seconds. 

“Colonel Fitzhugh, as the challenged party, has 
the right to select the weapons,” was the reply. 
“They will be produced at the proper time.” 

When the seconds agreed that the time for the 
duel had come, Colonel Fitzhugh approached the 
pot, oe his hands behind him. The challenger, 
advancing in his turn, demanded to know what the 
weapons were to be. 

“Mr. Blank,” said the colonel, “the ammunition 





isin this pot. The weapons are behind my back. 
This pot contains boiling pea soup. Here are two 
adles. I propose to fan you one of them and I 
will keep the other. ropose that you take your 
stand on the other side of the pot, and that we 
fling hot pea soup at each other until one or the 
other has had enough.” 

“But this is ridiculous, sir! ridiculous!” ex- 
claimed the other. 

“Not more ridiculous, sir,” gently remonstrated 
Colonel Fitzhugh, “than your quarrel with me!” 

The other saw the point, and they shook hands. 
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A LITERARY FETE. 


REAT masterpieces have been written in 
English, and more, let us hope, are sure to 
come. But, after all, only a minority of the 

British or the American nations takes art, whether 
literary, plastic or musical, with seriousness. Quite 
different is the attitude of the Latin races toward 
the artist and his work—how different, this clipping 
from L’ Etoile du Sud of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
well illustrates: 

On Sunday the population of that charming city, 


Curityba, was enabled to appreciate a truly original 
e dart. It was to render homage to one of the 


fet 
most illustrious and most sympathetic poets of 


this generation, Mons. Emiliano Pernetta, author 
of “Tlusao,” which has just appeared in an exqui- 
site edition. 

The friends and admirers of the poet assembled 
to pay him homage, and they were joined_by the 
entire population of the city of Curityba. The féte 
took place in one of the islands of the public 
once. planted with acacias and plars, and 
ransformed to represent a Greek theater with 
colonnades, festoons, busts and statues of gods 
and goddesses. It was in this temple of art that 
the official orator, the writer and poet, Dario Vel- 
loso, made the discourse in presenting the féte to 
Emiliano Pernetta. 

Following this, several young girls recited poems 
from the “‘Ilusao.” The author also recited some 
of his poetic compositions in the midst of a respect- 
ful and enthusiastic silence. This féte, unique of 
its kind, held strictly to Hellenic tradition. The 

t received a crown of laurel and an artistic 

x made of the precious woods of the Parana, 

carved by the master, Carlos Ditiert. 
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BETRAYED BY “BETSY.” 


“*TT is a curious fact,” said the old railroad engi- 
| neer to the patient waiters in the village 
barber shop, “that a man, after he has run an 
engine a long time, comes to regard it as human, 
and to expect of it rational and even highly moral 
behavior. 


“**She’s a little mite cranky now and then,’ you’!! 
hear a man say tolerantly, ‘and I have to coax her 
up a bit, but’—here he always begins to swell with 
pride—there’s nothing mean about her. I can 
trust her!’” 

“That’s true, every word,” a listener burst out, 
eagerly, ‘‘and when he finds she’s gone back on 
him, he doesn’t know what to make of it. He’s 
hurt and mortified clean through. There was old 
Davis, who ran on the East Bridgewater branch of 
the Old Colony. You knew Davis?” 

m ae engaaee nodded. “For fifty-five years,” 
e said. 

“Then you know the story betterthan Ido. You 
tell it,” urged the listener. 

“The details don’t matter,” the engineer re- 
sponded, readily enough, “but one day the old 
man’s hand was crushed—by his own engine ; one 
that he had handled without accident for years. 
We fixed him up the best we could, and he bore 
all our fumbling without a whimper; in fact, he 
didn’t seem to feel it, although it was —e enough 
that he was pretty well broke up. But when we 
ap him off home, he turned to us with tears in 

his eyes. 

“*Boys,’ he said, and it was the first word he’d 
spoken, ‘ be I wouldn’t have believed it of Betsy! 
I wouldn’t have believed it of the old girl!’ ”’ 
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A SUBTERRANEAN JOURNEY. 


OME of the subterranean rivers that gush out 
S of caverns and pour into the river Pinega 

in eastern Russia flow fifty or sixty miles, or 
even more, beneath the accumulated leaf-mold of 
a thousand years. “Up some of these rivers,” 
writes Mr. Stephen Graham in “Undiscovered 
Russia,” “it is possible to row a boat underground 
through a tunnel much larger than the opening 
seems to promise. 


“Ata yee called Soila I heard a very strange 
story. had landed there to see the country. 
Going into a 7 I entered into conversation 
with the owner. e told me of a muzhik who, 
while cutting timber in the wood, had been swal- 
lowed up in the tundra. 

“A party were cutting virgin forest, when sud- 
denly ee slipped, cried out, and sank from 
sight before the eyes of his comrades. It happened 
so quickly that there was not time to save him. All 
gave him up for dead. Prayers for his soul were 
offered in church. 

“But he wasn’t dead, afterall. What was the sur- 

rise of the ey when he turned up at his own 

neral feast! e had fallen through the bog into 
the bed of an underground stream, and had made 
his way in the darkness along its course until he 
came to an opening and clambered out.” 
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A GRACEFUL APOLOGY. 


IHILDREN may be taught all the polite con- 

ventions of society, but they are likely to 

spice their conversation even when deco- 
rous with enough frankness and individuality to 
make it interesting—and occasionally surprising. 
Says the Housekeeper : 

The poe, son of the family, who had been out 
to luncheon at a little friend’s house, was asked by 
his mother on his return whether he had been 4 
mos boy. He hesitated a moment, then answered, 
“Tes.” 

“You don’t seem to be very sure about the 
matter,” said his mother. “What did you do?” 

io I just spilled my chop in my lap,” he re- 


plied. 
“Did you apologize to Mrs. Brown?” 
“Yes,” he nodded. 
“Tell mother what you said when you apolo- 
e ” 


“Oh,” came the quick response, “I said, ‘Excuse 
me, but that’s what always happens to tous’! 
meat.’”’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.1. PAST Il. STEP 
ACHE TARE 
SHOE ERRS 
TEEM PEST 


2. Deer; goose; lynx; boar; antelope; sab!°; 
gnu; bear; bison; boa; Lamb; Buffalo. 

3. I. ASS, ass, inn—assassin. 11. Pop, you, lace— 
populace. 111. In fur (fir), Mary—infirmary. 
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HIS SUM. 
By Jean Halifax. 
Two and four make six, 
A sum I never mix, 
And I'll tell you why: 
Bobby’s four years old, you 


see, 
Baby’s two,—will soon be 
three,— 
And these two will just make 
me — 
I’m six in July. 
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PLAYING TAG. 
By John Lum. 

RANK’S rabbits were a sore trial 
F to him. This does not mean that 

he was not fond of them, for he 
would stand by their cages and watch 
them for fifteen minutes at a time with 
hardly a motion. But the rabbits 
would not stay where he put them. 
They liked to pry open the little door 
through which he slid their dish of 
oats, and they enjoyed digging their 
way out by burrowing under the wire 
netting which he sunk in the ground 
round the cages. 

He missed one young rabbit for a 
week, and was sure that a dog had 
killed it, when to his surprise and 
delight he saw its little wiggly nose, 
one day, poking itself out from under 
a pile of boards beside Mr. Williams’s 
greenhouse. 

After that he did not worry so much 
when the rabbits got out of the cage, 
for he knew they were still in the 
neighborhood. It was their skill in 
dodging when he wished to catch them 
that tried him so much. 

His biggest gray rabbit was missing 
one morning, and although he searched 
for her for two or three days, he could 
find no trace of her, either under the 
pile of boards, or in the basement of 
the stable, or anywhere else. It was 
not till Saturday afternoon that he 
caught any glimpse of her. She was 
feeding a few feet away from the small 
playhouse on the edge of the garden. 

In his eagerness to get her, Frank 
ran headlong and made a grab for her 
ears. She leaped to one side, and by 
the time he had turned about, her 
short tail was disappearing under the play- 
house. Now that he had found where she was 
hiding, Frank felt better. She would come out 
again, he thought, and then he could catch her. 

He was strolling about the yard the next 
afternoon, and again he saw the rabbit feeding. 
He held his breath this time, for fear it would 
startle her, and he picked his way slowly and 
stealthily, stepping over every twig and leaf, 
till he was between her and her new burrow. 
Then he rushed for her. She was too quick 
for him again, and dodged. He dodged, too, 
and headed her off before she could get back 
to the hole. He tried to drive her toward the 
age which she had left; but she would not go 
more than eight or ten feet without stopping 
and turning back. When he tried to pick her 
up, She would move on a few feet and stop 
again. He finally got her as far as the stable, 
when she tried to hide under a grape-trellis 
that ran along behind the building. 

Frank could not reach her there, but he 
rolled stones at her till she disappeared at the 
farther end. The cage was down there, and 
Frank started round the trellis to see whether 
she had gone to it. 

Before he was half-way round, he heard a 
crackling leaf on the other side of the grape- 
vines. He turned to look, and there was the 
rabbit, which had been keeping her eyes on 
hin, hurrying back to the playhouse as fast as 
her legs would carry her. 

“rank chased after her, but she could go 
faster than he. As he reached the playhouse 
her left hind leg was giving what seemed to 

‘nk a saucy little kick just before it disap- 
)ired in the burrow. ‘‘I have played tag lots 








of times,’’ said Frank to himself, **but I was 
never beaten back to goal by such a little 
thing before. I don’t mean to be again.’’ 

He did not have a chance to measure his 
skill at tag with the rabbit again till the next 
Saturday, for he was always at school when 
she came out; but Saturday afternoon he de- 
voted himself to her. He sauntered round as 
if there were no such thing as a rabbit or a 
playhouse within a hundred miles; but all the 
time he kept his watch for the first sign of 
the appearance of his prey. When he had 
almost given up hope, he saw her nose poking 
out of the hole. He tried so hard not to stir 
that he trembled all over, but the rabbit did 
not seem to notice him. She crawled out and 
hopped easily about, nibbling some clover here 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS. 
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| and there, till she was ten feet away from her 
burrow and safety. But her eyes were keen. 
Frank stole softly toward her as he had done 
before, and got between her and the playhouse. 
She tried to dodge behind him, but he dodged, 
too, and soon had her hiding in a hedge on 
the other side of the garden. She was so near 
the color of the ground that he lost sight of her 





and walked along, peering under the bushes. 

He had not gone far before he caught sight | 
of a gray streak flying over the grass in the | 
direction of the playhouse. ‘Beaten again!’’ | 
he said, half-aloud, as he sat down on the grass | 
to think it over. ‘‘Beaten by a rabbit!’’ 

After a few moments he got up, saying, as 
he did so, ‘‘Well, old lady, you may beat me 
running, even if your legs are shorter; but I 
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THE MAD MARCH HARE. 


By Miriam Clark Potter. 


They say that the little March hare 


is mad, as mad as a beast can be, 


And yet when I saw him the other day he seemed very calm to me; 
For close by the fence in the pasture lot, where the grass grew brown 


and dry, 


He was nibbling a bit, in a gentle way, with a sad, bright tear in his eye. 
“I wish they would call me the Rabbit of Spring —the Rabbit of 


Peace,” he said. 
“1 think it a shame to be known as 
my head. 


What rageful beast, to say the least, 


mad, when I’m quite all right in 





can beat you thinking. You just wait 
till I catch you out again, and then we 
shall see what we shall see. ’’ 

She did not have to wait long, for 
the next afternoon Frank caught her 


out again. He moved cautiously to 
the playhouse, and slid a short, heavy 
board over the hole where she always 
disappeared. 

‘*Now let’s see you get in there 
again!’’ said Frank, in triumph, as 
he moved toward her. 

She dodged as she had done before, 
and hopped toward her burrow. Frank 
stood still and watched her. 

She seemed to be greatly distressed 
when she found the board in her way. 
Frank stooped to catch her while she 
was nosing about the board, but she 
jumped to one side, and he saw a tiny 
pink, wiggly nose pushing at the board 
from the inside. Then, quick asa flash, 
Frank threw the board away and stood 
aside to let the mother rabbit go in. 
Then he put some tender cabbage- 
leaves and a dish of oats beside the 
hole. In a day or two he saw six little 
baby rabbits coming from this nest and 
hopping along after their mother. 
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FOUR O’CLOCK. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of tea, 
Make a sweet emotion 
In the midst of me. 
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MAGIC. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


( ~ got on INLY that morning John 
got out of bed on the wrong side. 
He was cross, he grumbled and 

dawdled, and was, in fact, just as 

naughty a little boy as ever deserved 

a good shaking. But mother was 

patient,—she always was,—and John 

whined and fussed his way from tying 
his shoe-strings to washing his face 
and hands. 

‘“*T wish I was very magic!’’ he 
grumbled. ‘‘I wish interesting things 
happened now like enchantments and 
fairies. ’’ 

By this time the bow] was full and 
mother had lathered over a wash-cloth. 

‘**There are two fairy things right here,’’ 
she said, ‘‘things that little Greek and Roman 
boys never dreamed of, and would have thought 
wonderful and enchanted.’’ And she pointed 
to the cake of soap and the mirror. 

‘*T don’t see,’’ said Jack, ‘‘why just soap 
and a looking-glass are anything. ’’ 

‘*Not to-day,’’ said his mother, ‘‘but hun- 
dreds of years ago little Roman boys, Greek 
boys, too, had no idea that there ever would 
be a nice, round, scented ball that would make 
a bubbly lather when they rubbed it with 
water, and that would clean away dirt like 
magic. They used to rub themselves with a 
preparation of oil and ashes; not nearly so nice 
as this soap, even if they had huge marble 
basins to plunge in. And for looking-glasses, 
why, if they wanted to look at themselves they 
had to go to a disk of polished metal, and 


| they were so expensive that I don’t think there 
| could have been nearly as many to look in as 
we have.’’ 


“Oh!” said John, with wide eyes. 

‘* Besides, ’’ said mother, ‘‘I think that any 
two things that can change a grubby, brown 
little boy into a pink and white one, and then 
show him how much better he looks, are very 
wonderful indeed. Really as wonderful as the 
story I’m going to tell you to-night, and that 
begins, ‘Once upon a time there was a little 
fairy named Goldie, and every morning she 
washed her face with a rose-leaf and then 


| looked into a drop of dew to make sure she 


| was quite clean.’ ’’ 


on a meal of weeds would dine P 


And how could I ever growl or lash, with a voice and a tail like mine?” 


““Oh!’’ said John again, and then the pink 
and white boy in the mirror smiled at the 
pink and white boy standing in front of it. 





TIMES AND SEASONS. 


awn in winter is so strange, 
>olemn-like, and oh, so still ! 
And you shudder just a bit, 
_ Standing by your window sill, 
A S you watch the rosy red 

Steal across the sleeping 

snow, 

And behind the tangled trees 
7 Burning tongues of fire glow — 
tes, the dawn’s a wonder time! 





But the twilight, too, is sweet, 

When the light is all snuffed 
out, 

Sitting then at mother’s feet, 
While she tells us tales about 

Joseph’s coat and Noah’s ark, 
While the fire dances bright — 

Shadows loom so big and dark 
In the fitful yellow light — 

Twilight is a cozy time! 


In the summer, when I rise, 

I can never catch the dawn; 
Sun is half-way up the skies, 

And the morning mists have gone, 
Diamonds gleam on each grass- 

blade 

When I run out in the light, 
And the world is all new made, 

Everything so sparkling bright — 
Summer morn’s a happy time! 





BY MARIAN GREENE. 


When I go to bed at night 
Still the sun is in the sky, 
And I lie and watch the bright 
Sunset clouds go floating by 
Till the shadows climb the wall, 
And the bird notes fainter grow. 
Comes the sandman, bent and 
small, 
That’s the last I ever know — 
Twilight is a sleepy time! 
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SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 
IN EVERY STYLE FOR EVERY HANDWRITING 
Sample card of 12 














An air gun that will shoot 
through one-half inch pine easily. 
Many times more powerful than spring 
guns. Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 
rock drills, etc. 15c pays for 1,000 shots, (delivered 30 
cents). Practical for small game. 37 inches long. Walnut 
stock. Nickel barrel, Takes down. Fully Guaranteed. Sold by 
de ilers everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. 
Sent prepaid east of Kocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. 
Pacific Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 
Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 2004 Frisco Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo. 


















Get This 
FREE Book 


Before You 
Decorate 


It shows 20 pretty rooms in modern homes 
and how to get the very latest designs for 
your home. We will send you FREE color 
plans made by expert designers for any 
rooms you want to decorate. 











The Beautiful ae ae 


is more fashionable than wall paper or paint and 
costs far less. It is too refined and exquisite in 
color to compare with any kind of kalsomine. 
Goes further on the walls, does not chip, peel or 


rub off, lasts far longer. 16 Beautiful Tints. 

Comes all ready to mix with 

cold water and puton. Easiest 

to use—full directions onevery 

package. Full5-lb.pkg., White, 
c.; Regular Tints, 55c. 


Get the FREE Book 
of 20 Beautiful Rooms 








Write today. 





Alabastine Company 
658 Grandville Rd.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York City, Desk 58, 105 Water St. 


SAY-BOY, YOU- 


oil your bicycle frequently with 3 in One. Will 
make it run much easier and prevent wear. 





Also oil every part of your gun, inside and 
out, with 3 in One, before and after shooting. 
3 in One is good for almost everything— 
skates, fishing reel, rod, catcher’s gloves, 
mask and every tool. Won't gum and clog; 


contains no grease; no acid. 

F R E E — Write today for free generous 
sample. Sold everywhere ; 10c, 

25e and 50c bottles. Library Slips with every 

package. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. 


42 AIB Broadway, New York 





















How to Prove 
that a 


Fountain Pen 


Won’t Leak 


OOK at the feed tube. If it’s curved— 
like the Parker—the pen won't leak. 
The Parker Lucky Curve Feed Tube 
touches inside of barrel, causing Capil- 
lary Attraction. This draws ink out of | 
feed tube, as in picture, the instant you | 
turn pen upright. That’s why Parkers 
won't leak. 

Ordinary fountain pens have straight 
feed tubes in which ink stays, even 
when pen is point up. Air inside of 
pen, expanding from heat of your body, 
forces this ink out onto end of pen. 

Standard style Parker Lucky Curve 
Pens $1.50 to $250.00 according to size 
and ornamentation. 


New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 


cannot leak if it tries. You can even 
carry it upside down. Prices $2.50 up. 





New Parker Disappearing Clip 
holds onto your pocket like 
a snapping turtle and dis- 
appears into its shell when 
you want to write. 

Money refunded if any 
Parker Pen doesn’t please. 
We protect dealer. 

your dealer doesn’t 
keep Parkers send us his 
name. e’ll send com- 
plete ¢ mB. . and sell to 
you direct. 

Get a leakless Parker Pen mvo your 
pocket before tonight. 


PARKER . CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opposite Post Office | 








| 





ORIENTAL CROSS -EXAMINATION. 


CCASIONALLY we have an opportunity to 

catch a glimpse of ourselves exactly as we 
appear to others. Such an opportunity came to 
Miss Agnes Herbert, the Englishwoman who has 
written ‘Casuals in the Caucasus” and her two 
cousins—arrayed in what they themselves con- 
sidered fitting garments for a hunting expedition 
—while they were journeying upward in the moun- 
tains, escorted by their courier, Ali Ghirik. 


Now we struck a rough eart-track, whereon 
traveled itinerant Tatars, conveying goods on 

ackhorses to far-away corners of the mountains. 
ach wayfarer had to stop and chat with Ali, from 
which conversations our man was dragged with 
difficulty. 

Turgenieff told us of the loquacity of Russians. 
It pales into a before the unending 
stream of talk which flows from every Caucasian 
native. 

Perhaps the constant delay irked us the more 
because we ourselves were out of the interest of 
the word-bandying, which went onin Tatar. When 
we expressed our sense of deprivation, Ali Ghirik 
said that upon the next occasion he would trans- 
late for us all that — This he did in the 
followin g handsome manne 

“ Aleilbum !”—the cabetetion most in favor with 
true believers. 

“Who are these strangers with you? Are they 
men or women?” 

“That I know not. Sometimes I think the one, 
sometimes the other. Anyhow,” — pointing to 
Kenneth, and all unconsciously quoting our great- 

“God made him, and therefore let him 
pass s for a man. They are travelers, traveling I 
ow not why.” 

“Has he no money, that he dresses so?” 

“It is as it pleases him. He has clothes at 
home.” 

“Are they old or young?” 

“Tn truth, | cannot say. Judge for yourself.’’ 

“TI cannot,” answered the vagrant wayfarer, 
investigating us from all sides. “They resemble 
nothing I know of. Why does the tall one wear 
glass in his eye?” 

“That I know not. It is his custom.” 

‘Would you say these two are his wives?” 

“He treats them well, therefore I 4 it is not 
so. She”—indicating Cecily supeges ing— 
 — hair which falls over er ea cloak of 

myself have seen it.” 

a is very strange that he dresses thus!” mur- 
mened the chance acquaintance, gazing disap- 
provingly at Kenneth, unable to get past that 
amazing apparition. 


THE ORIGIN OF FAMOUS HYMNS. 


HERE are interesting stories connected with 

the writing of many of the hymns of the church. 
In “Favorite Hymns and Their Authors,” some of 
the best are told. “‘Abide With Me” was written 
by Henry Francis Lyte at Brixham, and it was 
his last composition. One Sunday evening he had 
bidden farewell to his congregation, and after 
strolling down his garden to the seashore, he 
returned to his study when the sun had set, and 
an hour later had written the hymn and had shown 
it to his family. A few days later he was dead. 


Those who have read Newman’s “Apologia” are 
familiar with the circumstances under which 

‘Lead, Kindly Light” was written. Wesley’s 
Christmas hymn, “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing, 
ane written, “ Hark, How All the Wel 
Rings,” is to be found in almost all hymnals, i 
has been translated into many languages. 

About the other favorite Christmas hymn, “Chris- 
tians, Awake, Salute the Ha appy Morn,” a pret 
story is told. The author, John Byrom, who liv 
in 1745, had a favorite daughter, olly, for whom 
he had’ —— to write something for Christmas 
day. She reminded her father of his promise, and 
among her Christmas Rroconts was an envelope 
containing the hymn. The o ——_ manuscript, 
headed “Christmas Day for lly,” is — yi in 
Cheetham’s Hospital, Manchester, and bears 
dent - cae of having been carried about in Dolly’ 8 


pocket. 

When Toplady wrote ‘‘Rock of Ages,’”’ he could 
not have conceived that it would have become so 
widely known and so popular among all shades of 
religious opinion. Gladstone translated it into 
three languages, and it was the hymn for which 
the —— —_— asked on his death-bed. It was 
this hymn, too, that was sung when the London 
went down in’ the Bay of Biscay, in 1866. The 
voices of the people singing “Rock of Ages” on 
the doomed ship were the last ane heard by those 
who were fortunate h to be 

“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” is a hymn about 
which many traditions and sacred apy 
cling. The story connected with its —: ma 
legendary, but is no less beautiful ts aut Lg 
Charles Wesley, was sitting at his desk by an open 
window, when a dove, pursued by a hawk, flew in. 
The bird was saved, for the hawk feared to follow 
it. The incident inspired Wesley to write his 
famous hymn. 





* 


THE DEAN’S LESSON. 


ONATHAN Swift, the Dean Swift so well known 
to fame, dearly loved a joke, and constantly 
inflicted them on his friends and servants. Some- 
times they were kindly enough, and sometimes 
quite the reverse. In “Martha, Lady Giffard,” 
Julia G. Longe gives an amusing example of the 
former kind. 
Once when the dean was traveling in Ireland he 


found himself obliged to stay the night at a wa 
side inn. In the morning, when his servant broug' it 


| him his boots, he an that they had not been 


cleaned; he asked why. 
“T thou ht, sir, as you were going to ride, that 
pg! Aan eS soon be dirty again. 
d his master. “Very well; go and see 
to the horses.” The man obeyed, ‘and in the 
meantime the dean ordered the landlord not to 
sive him any breakfast. When the man returned, 
is master told him to brin ug the horses round. 
“But, sir,” remonstrate the man, “I have not 
yet had my breakfast. 
1, that is no matter, ” replied the dean, cheer- 
fully. “We will start on our journey, for it is a 
tain that if you were to have your breakfast, 
would soon be ——~ in.” And he took ion 
breakfastless awa e€ may suppose that he 
never again neglec ed to clean his master’s boots 
when on a journey. 


* 


SOME ARE SO BY NATURE. 
CERTAIN young man, who prided himself on 
a brusqueness that he mistook for wit, met 
an eminent, but touchy, sculptor at a studio 
a. 
“So you’re the chap,’ he said, on being intro- 


| | dug ed, “that makes mud heads?’ 


“Not all of them,” the sculptor netted, quietly. 
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AT WHOLESALE PRICES 1000 fine mixed, 5c. Agts. wal wMisttves. 
tifulas- I buy stamps. L.B. Dover, Di Louis, Mo. 








Imported. 
——= Sn etan designs 
finest imported cards, usual- 
yy sold a at double = rice. 
5 or more, ic. FO 
mes estic,—Finest cards 
made in Lin S., fine assort- 
a embossed, no cheap 


I TEACH BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
“ 
How to Become a Good Penman’ 
and beautiful specimens. Your 
name elegantly written on a card if you enclose stamp. Write today 


F. W. TAMBLYN, 443 Meyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 












“NN ovelty. Chickens flow. 
ers, etc., 80 heavily embosse 


they stand out li ce life, each HORSE . 
ingnvelope. Se-each. | PRAraaw ave OCdCO VE ISS. 
_ exquisite colors, em- MARINE MOTORS COMPLETE 


, each in envelope. 4 OTHER SIZES 2 TO 20 HORSEPOWER 
10c. engh. : PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES 








AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for complete marine engine book FREE 
Amenican Enciwe CO., 411 Boston St., Deraorr, MicH. 





earn spending money. 
JOHN WILCOX, 6 Main Street, Milford, N.Y. 


te I Can Cut ¥q off Your Food 


Bills— My Free evo hee 


125 tested recipes. Shows just how to make 
the less expensive cuts of meat, less costly 
fowl—sweet, juicy, tender, delicious in a 
RAPID Fireless Cooker. Sayes 75c on every 
dollar for fuel and kaif your kitchen work. 
100,000 RAPIDS now in use. 

—the fastest. — gs 
30 Days | Free Trial peeves. most sa 


Fi ireless Coo . er Sons. eee ie categebies raat bake 


ftavers and juices hoy tin. No heat or odor. 
grade ANyrite t Cooking Utensil 


At Lowest Outae for Free Recipe 


° Book, special factory prices and Free Trial. 
Fi actory Price wn. Campbell Co., Dept.166, Detroit, Mich. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


H Q RLI C i Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 


3a Avoid Imitations—Ask for “* HORLICK’S Everywhere 


(= 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL S22: 







































Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
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ree trial from the day 3 you ny iad it it tC does not suit you in 
every ae. pd not ait or more than sedate it and a better bicycle than you can get 
’ anywhere ek else less of ay Ng or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
M\\ \ Low Fi RY PRICES rep tt, a 
e se st grai ycles m ory 
Ww Faciony ES to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
6 pects on evi bicycle. Highest grade models with 
‘uncture- Imported Ro! = ca a etc., at oe no higher than cheap 
il order bicyc’ so reliable medium m grade i le models at unheard of low 
and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1912 
“Hanger ae furnished by us. You will be 
low Prices and liberal propositions and offer tg will 
give on the firstzgr2 sample going to your — Write at once > oe our special 
res from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
yt dag nd DEALE you can sell our bicycles under 
~+~ the day rec Ray 


——a lberal 
) TIRES, C ‘COASTER SHAKE = Sat rein ate es nl nal ois 
dand 


today for our Lar; containing a great 
ent dun adretene & rar tes ty pcsls cease puad@ at clestiaen Write it Now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K50, CHICACO, ILL. 











SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 


We Will DYE Them and 


Weave New Rugs 


"gp 2 ae 






























Now, beginning March 1, 1912 — for the first time in the 
history of rug-weaving — you can send your old, faded, 
worn-out carpets and have them washed, sterilized, dyed 
and woven into rugs that will match your furnishings. 4 


We Dye Your Old Carpets— You Choose | 
\ the Colors for Your New Rugs 


Think of it of it! You can adel us all of your old carpets, faded and 

colorless, and get back beautiful, bright, new, reversible rugs— 
any color you choose—that will blend harmoniously with the color 
scheme of any room in your home. 


New Rugs at a Saving of 


We are ae Siar only concern in ‘oe world that dyes your old 
carpets to weave new rugs. By our improved method of ; 
weaving, we make beautiful rugs, totally different and 

far superior to any other rugs woven from old carpets. Beauti- 
ful designs to your taste—plain, fancy, Oriental—fit for any 
parlor. Bethe firstin your town to get one of these new rugs. 

Woven any size, without seams. Guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
EVERY ORDER COMPLETED WITHIN THREE DAYS. 


We Pay Freight Fi 


Your old npn are worth money, no matter how 
badly worn. Don’t throw them away. 


FR E Write today for book of de- i 








BBs BOT Ni Wish ns Ee 


mF ’ sa 
i rate Si vsrncgoo Goin H 


~\ \ 


signs, in 12colors, prices and 
mmmmmmmms fi)] information. It tells how 
we wash, scour, sterilize and dye your old 
carpets and weave them into NEW RUGS 
OF ANY COLOR YOU DESIRE, IT WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY. 
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DWELLERS IN CAVES. 


E are accustomed to think of cliff-dwellers 

as a prehistoric race, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of mystery. But there are whole 
communities to-day in France whose dwellings are 
hollowed in the rocky hillsides, and whose entire 
life goes forward in caves. A real cave city is 
near Tours, and those interested in house rents 
will be curious to learn the cost of a domicile in 
that vicinity. Perhaps E. C. Peixotto’s article on 
the subject, published in Scribner's Magazine, may 
induce the reader to give up his three-thousand- 
dollar flat and take up his abode near Rochecorbon. 


Scattered over the face of the cliff, doors and 
windows, narrow stairways and little belvideres 
could be seen, habitation upon habitation, in most 
picturesque disorder. Some of the interiors are 
charming. One little doorway was a bower of 
flowers; the one room was coziness itself, with 
spotless muslin curtains at the tiny windows. 

Our first thought was that these cave houses must 
be damp and re, The mistress told us that 
they are very dry and healthful. They are cool in 
summer, and in winter the cold is so moderated 
that a fire is searcely poe The houses cut 
high on the hillside are especially dry, and mold is 
never known in them. 

The rents for these little homesteads are really 
amusing: five dollars a year, and you have a snug 
little place with a garden in front, and oh, such a 
view! Eight dollars a year, and you have a house 
of three or four rooms, with a stable and a store- 
house in a great cave not far off. A place that had 
a great charm for us was bought outright for twenty 
dollars. Think of procuring a shelter for a life- 
time at that price! 

The animals are kept in stables, also cut out of 
the rocks, the mangers and water-troughs being 
hollowed out of solid stone. The peasants tell us 
that in such stables the beasts never suffer from 
heat nor cold, as Mother Earth moderates the 
extremes of the outer world with her own genial 
and even temperature. ’ 3 

In the tunnels which pierce the hillsides to their 
very centers trades are carried on. Here wines 
ripen, hemp is dried and linen is made. One of 
the strangest of these underground worlds was 
devoted to the raising of mushrooms. Its limits 
seemed unbounded. 

There is occasionally great danger connected 
with these mysterious underworlds. I saw the 
awful result of a cave-in of | age masses of 
stone crushing all beneath it, house and stables. 
The peasants point it out with a shudder. 
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FISHING FOR CROCODILES. 


NDER ordinary circumstances, the Dyaks of 

Borneo ask nothing more of the crocodiles 
that infest their rivers than to be left alone. No- 
body thinks of catching or disturbing any of the 
creatures until one of them has begun to display a 
taste for human flesh. Then the professional 
crocodile-catcher is called in, and crocodiles are 
caught and killed until the discovery of some of 
the brass arm ornaments, which every Dyak wears, 
in the stomach of one of the victims shows that the 
man-eater has at last been caught. E.H. Gomes in 
the National Geographic Magazine describes the 
curious way of hooking the great reptiles. 

A piece of hard wood ten inches long and an 
inch or so in diameter is sharpened to a point at 
both ends. A length of plaited baru bark some 
eight feet long is tied to a ow notch in the 
middle of this piece of wood, and a single rattan 
forty or fifty feet long is tied to the end of the 
bark rope, forming a long line. 

The most irresistible bait is the carcass of a 
monkey, although the body of a dog or a snake is 
often used. The more ove’ se the stench 
the better—the crocodile will eat only putrefying 
flesh. The bait is securely lashed to the pointed 











bar, and one of the ends of the bar is tied witha 


| LIFE LONG SUFFERING 

| FROM SKIN TROUBLES 
Skin sufferers! Do you realize that to go through 

| life tortured and disfigured by itching, burning, sealy 

| and erusted eczemas and other skin and scalp humors 

is, in the majority of cases, unnecessary? Itissimplya 


few turns of cotton thread to the bark rope, bring- question of selecting the proper remedial agents. That 


we 3 and rope into the same straight line. 

ext the bait is suspended from the bough of a 
tree overhanging the river. The rattan line is 
left lying on the ground, one end of it firmly fixed 
in the soil. 

Attracted either by smell or sight, a crocodile 
raises himself from the water and snaps at the 
bundle, the slack line making no resistance till 
the bait is swallowed and the animal begins to 
swim off. Then the planted end of the lines holds, 
till the thread binding the pointed stick to the 
bark rope snaps. The stick at once returns to its 
natural position at right angles to the rope, and 
becomes jammed across the crocodile’s stomach, 
the two points fixing themselves in the flesh. 

A firm pull will soon bring the crocodile to the 
surface, and so on shore, for the pain which every 
pull at the rope causes constrains him to follow 
docilely after the drag of the rope. 

As soon as he is landed the animal is addressed 
by the catcher in most eulogistic language, that 
he may be beguiled into offering no resistance. 
He is called “a raja amongst animals,’ and told 
that he has come on a friendly visit, and must 
conduct himself accordingly. 

First the creature’s jaws are tied up—not a very 
difficult thing to do. hen the crocodile-catcher, 
still pouring forth compliments upon his prey, tells 
him he will give him rings for his fingers—and 
binds the creature’s hind legs fast behind his 
back, so as to deprive him of his grip on the 
co and his ability to use his powerful tail. 

his takes no little courage and skill. Finally the 
fore legs are tied in the same way, a stout pole is 
passed under the legs, and Master Crocodile is 
earried off to the nearest government station, 
where the bounty is paid. 

The moment the crocodile is safely bound the 
language of fla and compliment ceases, and 
the Dyaks begin to how! and jeer at him, deriding 
him for his stupidity and helplessness. 


* © 


A YOUNG NAPOLEON IN EXILE. 


N his recent study of “The Rise of Louis Napo- 

leon” from his years of exile, adventurous 
undertakings and imprisonment to the headship 
of the Second Empire, F. A. Simpson very aptly 
remarks that the figure of this nephew of the 
greater Napoleon has been “heaped with clumsy 
draperies,” both by detractors and admirers, 
until it is almost impossible to discern the true 
outlines of his character. Certain ‘‘gracious char- 
acteristics,” however, are sifted out as undeniably 
belonging both to the earlier and later years of 
Napoleon III. 


Many stories are told of Louis Napoleon’s boy- 
hood in Switzerland which illustrate traits in his 
character that were to be strikingly displayed in 
his later life. 

At Constance, when he was ames years old, he 
succeeded in going out for a walk by himself; his 
mother’s reader, Mademoiselle Cochelet, discov- 
ered him coming home barefooted and in his shirt- 
sleeves, through the midwinter snow. Outside the 

en he had met a poor — so miserably clad 
t, having no money, he had given one of the 
children his boots and another his coat. 

Six years later, while ——. with the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, he was standing on the bridge 
which spans the Neckar, at Mannheim, when one 
of his cousins chanced to drop a flower into the 
river. The princess laughingly lamented the days 
when any chivalrous squire would have recovered 
her flower for her. 

At once Louis, fully dressed as he was, dived 
from the bridge into midstream, and after swim- 
ming about for some minutes, came to the bank 
and presented the frightened princess with her 


ongeet flower. 

is incident shows well the deep hold which 
the sentimental German romanticism had taken 
on the boy’s mind; it serves also to explain the 
quixotic | poneresty of many of Louis Napoleon’s 
later political ideas. 


Cuticura soap and Cuticura ointment are undoubtedly 
such is, we believe, proven by over thirty years of un- 
disputed success throughout the world. They afford 
immediate relief in the most distressing cases, when 
the usual methods fail. Cuticura soap and ointment 
are sold wherever civilization has penetrated. A liberal 
sample of each, with 82-p. book on the skin, post-free. 
Address “‘Cuticura,”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv, 


STAMPS Waste triitr Go. Toiead? Ohic: 


“Get That Ball!” 


Get the D & M Baseball if 
you want a ball for serv- 
ice—a ball exactly bal- 
anced and with per- 
fectly even wrap- 
ping—kind the 48%) 
pitcher likes, 


D& 


baseballs are guaran- 
teed for nine innings 
without ripping or los- 
ing shape. Made on 
league specifications 

with a core of pure, 

live Para rubber. Chosen, on qua/ily, 
“Uncle Sam” for his soldiers and sailors. 


All D & M Baseball Goods 
Are Fully Guaranteed 
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Ask your dealer for 
our 1912 catalog and 
“ Official Baseball 
Rules for 1912” — 
FREE. If he hasn't 
them, write us. 


THE DRAPER- 
MAYNARD CO. 
Department C, 
PLYMOUTH, N.H. 














Com- 
bines the 


virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes — without the 
faults of either. 

It cleanses and polishes the 
possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 

insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
i Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
ij cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 

druggists —or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG 6G CO., CHICAGO 




















| charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
say Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
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y Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 25c 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10ceach; $1 doz. “° 9 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept.654, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


WIZARD > Nickel-pitd 
REPEATING in. long 


LIQUID PISTOLS a 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 

. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 








Fires and re- 


eoaing. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered 
10c. ith Pistol 55c. Money-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Suffering from Asthma 
Needless 


Since the weeding out of frauds and fakes and dan 
erous patent medicines by the enforcement of the 
?ure Food and Drugs Law, and the refusal of reputable 
periodicals to print questionable and dishonest adver. 
tisements, The Hayes Method for Asthmaand 
ay-Fever is coming into itsownand standsasthe one 


Safe, Reliable and Efficient 
Means of Relief 


and permanent cure of this distressing disease; in 


dorsed from personal experience by physicians, minis 
ters, lawyers and people of high and low degree, all 
over the country. Let us show you our proofs that 
Asthma and Hay-Fever, no matter of how tee stand- 
ing or how great severity, can be cured to stay cured. 
Send 2-cent stamp for 80-pp. book and blank for Free 
Examination by Mail. Ask for Bulletin ¥-123. 


Correspondence and thorough investigation invited. 


Address P, HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Barbour’s Linen Thread 
has stood the test for 128 years and is today recognized 
as the standard the world over. Buy BARBOUR’S 
and avoid cotton substitutes marked “ Linen Finish.“ 
Insist upon the genuine Barbour's Linen Thread. 


BARBOUR 
F: D.A. 

CROCHET THREAD 

A new crochet thread of highest quality, manufactured 


pg Re eS ee the lustre of 
Linen Thread. 

F.D. A. results are endorsed 

by its increasing populanty. 
ht crochets easily and pro- 


duces exquisite work. 











THE LINEN THREAD Co. 
964 98 Franklin St., New York City 
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KODAK HOME PORTRAIT WITH A 3A FOLDING POCKET KODAK 


ANO KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT, EXACT SIZE. 


At Home with the 


KODAK 


Make the most of the home side of Kodakery. 


grow in interest with every year. 


Kodak Portrait Attachment. 


Free at the dealers or by mail. 





To-day’s pictures of the home and the home folks will 


And the taking of | 


such pictures is very simple—the illustration shows 
just what may readily be done by the light of an ordi- | 
nary window, with a Pocket Kodak and a fifty-cent 


Our little book “At Home with a Kodak” tells how to take such | 
It is profusely illustrated with pictures that show 4ow as well 
as with pictures that show the Kodak results. Whether you already 
have a Kodak or not it will interest you. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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fe eater pestage. eal to any address in the 


ited States, $2.25 
countries. fitered at eee 
-» a8 second-class Salen 


Ney Peeetotens may begin at any time during 


fice, Boston, 


Ph lie Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
direc tly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Com ppanion, whe when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver ent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbue Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





RIGGS’S DISEASE. 


NOWN also as Pyorrhea alve- 
olaris, this disease, which is 
characterized by a discharge of 
pus from the tooth-sockets, is 
not uncommon. It is a serious 
affection, not only because it 
brings about the loss of the teeth, 
but because it has dangerous 
effects on the constitution. 
According to a growing belief 
among physicians, some diseases 
of obscure origin, such as rheumatoid arthritis, 
and various disorders of the bronchial tubes, lungs 
and heart, are due to the absorption of septic 
material discharged from the tooth-sockets in 
Riggs’s disease. 

Pyorrhea begins over one or more of the front 
teeth as a congestion of the margins of the gums. 
The edges thicken, grow spongy, separate from 
the teeth, and expose the lower part of the roots. 
Soon the gums begin to discharge pus—a discharge 
that may often be increased by pressing the root 
of the tooth. If untreated, the suppuration results 
in the absorption of the bony tooth-sockets, the 
loosening of the teeth, and ultimately in the loss 
of them. 

Since the disease is due to the germs of sup- 
puration penetrating between the gums and the 
teeth, it is favored by anything that tends to loosen 
the gums, such as neglecting the use of the tooth- 
brush and letting tartar accumulate. Like other 
germ-diseases, it attacks especially those persons 
who are already in poor health, or who are from 
any cause “rundown.” Iftaken in time, it is amen- 
able to treatment, but if neglected and allowed 
to become chronic, it resists almost all attempts 
at cure, 

The usual treatment is to apply peroxid of 
hydrogen to clean out the pus cavities, and to 
follow it with some strong antiseptic. In obstinate 
cases, the teeth may have to be pulled. Home 
treatment is not to be thought of; the advice of a 
dentist must be sought early and followed faith- 
fully. 








* © 
THE INVITATION. 


T was half past eleven when 

Anne Richards reached Buf- 
falo. Her train left at five min- 
utes of two. It was eight years 
since she had been in Buffalo, 
and it might be as many more 
before chance brought her that 
way again. 

There would be time enough to 
run out and see Beth Murray if 
only she could be sure — 

She stood for a moment debating the matter. She 
had not seen Beth since her marriage, five years 
before, but every now and then she had had a letter. 
The letters all sounded like the old Beth of college 
days, and every one held an entreaty to come to 
see her—come at any time, with or without warn- 
ing, only come! 

“T’ll take the chance,” Anne decided. “It’s 
now or not at all. When she understands that the 
whole thing was so sudden that [ hadn’t a moment 
to telegraph, she’ll forgive me. Besides, there are 
her invitations. Asif I’d care if I had nothing but 
bread and apples, if only one of the old crowd 
would drop in on me!” 

Twenty minutes later she was ringing Beth’s 
door-bell. Beth herself came to the door, and 
after one amazed stare, fell upon her old school- 
mate with rapturous welcome. 

“O you dear thing!” she cried. “How long can 
you stay?” 

“Till twenty-five minutes past one, precisely,” 
Anne replied. “I’m ashamed to drop in this way, 
but it was my only chance, and I couldn’t resist 
it. Just give me a cup of tea and a bit of bread 
and let me sit and look at you! I want to hear all 
about you and Ben, and what you’ve been doing, 
and what you’re going to do, and whether you’ve 
seen any of the girls—oh, a thousand things!” 

“Indeed you shall,” Beth answered, “only ex- 
cuse me just a minute first.” 

She ran to the back of the house, and Anne heard 
her hurrying about. Ten minutes passed—twelve. 
Once Anne called, but Beth cried that.she would 
be back in a moment. It was several minutes 
more before she came. She sat down, bright-eyed 
and flushed of face, and began to talk eagerly, but 
broke off at some sound from the kitchen and dis- 
appeared once more, with another apology. Anne 
glanced ather watch. Half her time was gone. If 
Beth only wouldn’t! 

At quarter past one Beth called her out to the 
dining-room. It was an exquisite little luncheon, 
but Anne had to leave in the middle of it, to catch 
her train. Beth was almost in tears. 











“T hayen’t seen you a bit,” she cried, “and I had | 
made my very nicest dessert for you! If I’d only | 
known you were coming!” 

“I’m so sorry, dear,” Anne replied, remorsefully. 


But in the train she looked with musing eyes out | 
on the flying landscape. She was absorbed in the | 


| 
| 
| x 
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folk, but they positively will not be gulled. Their 


consideration of the question, ‘‘What is the truest 


hospitality?” 
e 


NOT TO BE FOOLED. 


NY one who picks a Scot as easy game is sure 
to be disappointed. They are a charitable 


“canniness” is well illustrated in this anecdote 
from Scraps: 


He was a tramp, and had come, in the ag hg ot 
his wanderings, upon_a neat little villa in the 
suburbs of London. In the front garden a big, 
fair-bearded man, in atam-o’-shanter, was stooping 
over a flower-bed. 

“*Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye, mon, the day?” called out the 
wayfarer, simulating Scotch as well as he could in 
the hope of gr ft ereby. ‘“Ah’m doon on ma 
luck Tad die, an’ in’ for Glesca, ma ain toon,” 
— the tramp. ‘Ah ken richt wella brither 
Scot like yersel winna see a kintramon in sic sair 
necessity wi’ oot haudin’ oot a helpin’ hand.” 

“Mine vriendt,” replied the big-bearded man, 
“I condershtand nod der Ghinese. I was Cher- 
man, und s = eaty der language off mine own 
gountry und der Angleesh ink you petter ask 
a boliceman where der Ghinese gonzul lif, und 
p’r’aps he zend you back to your own gountry free 
of charge.” 

“A bally foreigner! Wot a sell!” muttered the 
baffled cockney, and turned fled the hy away 

“Na, na, ma laddie,” chuckled the householder, 

as the other d departed. “Ye dinna tak me in 
Ye’ re nae mair Scots than Ah’m German.” 


* © 


WAYSIDE COOKERY. 


APPY childhood that has not yet learned to be 
afraid of germs—or of appearances! Nodoubt 
Ned and Stephen could not guess why they were 
punished. The Philadelphia Ledger tells of them. 


“T’ve just spanked Ned. I don’t know what 
course you'll pursue with Stephen,” remarked 
Mrs. Williams’s intimate friend. 

“What have the boys been up to now?” she 
ene asked. 

About the very last thing you’d imagine 
They’ve been eating luncheon with the Ttalian 
laborers working — the car-track. And you 
might as well know the worst at once—they’ ve 
nee eating meat cooked in a shovel.” 

With a frantic vision of a hopelessly pee tbees 
- . - Williams called her son to immediate 
acco’ 

ey “iidn’t eat luncheon with any strange men!” 
he indignantly persisted. “Those men are all m 
dear friends. And I didn’t eat any meat cooke 
in a shovel, either. 

What did you a then?” 

“Only some gravy ‘cooked in a shovel by one of 
the men.” Then seeing the alarm in his mother’s 
face, “But it was clean all right, mother, for | saw 
the man wipe off the shovel with his hat before he 
poured in the gravy.” 


* © 


A SWEET-TEMPERED ARTIST. 


HATEVER may be the uncertainties of the 

“artistic temperament” as exemplified in 
musicians, the Abbé Liszt at any rate was a de- 
lightfully gentle and tranquil person. Le Cri de 
Paris, in referring to his recent centenary, recalls 
that two of his friends once conspired to see if 
they could not in some way get the maestro angry. 


“Which ome ef) his habits,” they inquired, ‘is he 
most attached 

“Perhaps,” -— the answer, “he would suffer 
most if deprived of a well-made bed.” 

The two confederates, with a louis, bought over 
a servant to their designs. It 7 agreed that she 
should not ame his bed that night 
t badly, but the next morning he only 

id, “You have forgotten to make my be 
Tor pry = 8 following the servant 4. a to 


pm A , and on the third day the maestro 
sim) 

mply aid that you have decided not to make my 
bed. Well, let italone. I have come to accustom 


myself to it.” 
* 


REASONABLE INDIGNATION. 


HE retort discourteous may sometimes be jus- 
tified by the circumstances that call it forth, 

as in the following case, reported by the Toronto 
Mail. A private soldier, who had fought bravely 
during the Boer War, sought employment of a 
well-known general. This private had had the 
misfortune to lose his nose in action. 

The general was so much amused by the man’s 
sppeatenes that, much to the embarrassment of 

1¢ soldier, he burst into loud laughter. When he 
had had his laugh out, he said, 7 
where did you lose your nose? 

“T lost my nose, sir,” said the nettled private, 
“in the same battle where you lost your head.” 


y good fellow, 


* © 


NOTHING LACKING. 


HERE you bound this afternoon?” the 
London Telegraph makes one boy say to 
another. 
“Going to see the football-match.” 
“Aw! Like to be a good un?” 


“Yes, Lreckon. There be a lot of bitter feelin’ 
betwixt the two teams.” 








Companion Subscriptions 
at $1.75 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 





We have received so many letters from 
workers who wish to complete lists of 
new subscriptions, asking us to extend 
the time during which subscriptions 
may be taken at $1.75, that we have 
decided to continue the old price, $1.75, 
on both new and renewal subscriptions 
until March 30, 1912, after which the 
price will be $2.00 to all. 

We shall be particularly glad to have 
renewing subscribers take advantage 
of this opportunity. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
Publishers. 




















Aunt Emly and Pie. 


"Times have changed. Pie twice a day was all the style when I was a 
girl. Once in a while there was pudding for dinner, but pie was the stand-by. 
"Now there isn’t one of the children that doesn’t like 





better than pie, and I must say I'm glad of it. Pie is 


dreadful hard on stomachs." 


There is something worth thinking about. 
and heavy puddings disturb digestion. 
are wholesome and healthful as well as delicious. 

A big Jell-O dessert costs only ten cents and can be 


made in a minute by anybody. 


Seven delightful Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
At all grocers’, 10 cents a package. 


Send us your name and address and we 
will send you the famous recipe book, 
“DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” illustrated 
in ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 


Pies 
Jell-O desserts 











can make your own records on the Edison. 
feature. 


how this is done. 


complete information today 


everywhere in the U mated, aan Ediso 
Standard Records 35c., Edison ‘Amberol 
Records (play twice as Tong) 5 nat hae Edison 
Grand Opera Records 75c. 2. 

We have a large, handsomely ‘Tlustraved 
catalogue showing all types of Edison 
Phonographs, with descriptions and 
rices, which 
oy or girl who will write for it. 








This is a great 
When you go with your parents to pick out your 
Edison Phonograph, be sure to have the dealer show you just 


Every Girl and "Boy send for catalogue and 


Edison Fhonogrephe from #15 to ®200. Oo; sold at the same prices 


O Ediron., 
INCORPORATED 


we will send free to any 13 Lakeside Avenue 
Orange, N. J. 


This is 
Irene Franklin 


the famous singer of 
songs for boys and girls 


Your mother and father go to the 
theater and hear Irene Franklin 
sing—and you stay at home and 
go to bed early. Yet there are 
lots of things at the theater that 
boys and girls ought to hear, 
and Irene Franklin singing 
“I’ve got the mumps’”’ is one 
ofthem. That’s why 


There should be an 


Edison 
Phonograph 


in your home 


then you will hear all the things that the 
theater offers especially meant for boys and 
girls—without interfering with bedtime—your 
own theater right in your own home, Not 
only Irene Franklin in her famous “ kid" 
songs, but Sousa’s Band playing stirring 
march tunes, Harry Lauder in his laughing 
Scotch songs, all the patriotic’ songs, or- 
chestra music. You learn all these songs 
and melodies accurately, instead of humming 
and whist- 
ling part of 
them inac- 
curately 
and some- 
times off 
the key. 
And be- 
sides all 
this you 





U 








If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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9 THE CROCHET SCORE 





BY KILBOURNE COWLES 


nine, ten — What did you say, Ed- 

ward?’’ asked Mrs. Belden, looking up 
from her crocheting with a somewhat abstracted 
expression. 

‘*‘] merely remarked, my dear Louise, that 
l’d come home early this afternoon and take 
you out in the car—that is, if you can tear 
yourself away from that everlasting crocheting 
long enough to take a run into the country.’”’ 

‘‘Why, of course I can,’’ answered Mrs. 


he four, five, six, seven, eight, 





say there was a rise of ten dollars on cord- 
wood ??” 

**No, I didn’t say anything like that,’’ and 
Mr. Belden smiled. ‘‘I said there was a rise 
of two dollars. But never mind, Louise, go 
on with your crocheting. ’’ 

Mr. Belden is a pleasant-tempered man, and 
he stifled the feeling of annoyance that at first 
arose at his wife’s indefatigable devotion to 
her crocheting, and he even owned to himself 
a little humorous disappointment when, by 





Belden, laughing, ‘‘but really, Edward, this| any chance, she answered a remark of his | 


DRAWN BY THORNTON D. SKIDMORE 


“ NINE, TEN—WHAT DID YOU SAY, EDWARD?” 





without first counting a few | 
stitches aloud. 

One day, when a wed- 
ding invitation came into 
the house, Mrs. Belden 
said, ‘‘I tell you what we 
can do, Edward. I’ve got 
my doily set almost done, 
and they’re very elegant, if 
I do say it. We can send 
them for a bridal present. ’’ 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 
times. All applications should be sent to the 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 











Self-Rising Wheat Flour in UR Bags 
“Rich golden-brown on top, white 
inside, light as a feather, delicious 














and ‘moreish.’’’ This describes 


Hot Biscuits / 


made with Automatic Flour. If 
this description appeals to you 
the biscuits will appeal more. 
Try THEM. 
AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., 
78 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 








Personally Conducted 


Excursions to California 








‘*‘Are they really almost 
done?’? asked Mr. Belden, 
in a tone of pleased sur- | 


prise. 
‘*Yes, I’m just finishing | 
the last one. If I hurry, I 


can get it done this week.’’ 

‘“* Well, hurry—by all 
means, hurry all you pos- 
sibly can.’’ 

‘*Yes, but there’s plenty 
of time. It’s three weeks 
before the wedding. Thir- 
teen, fourteen,—this is the 
long chain, —fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, eighteen, nine- | 
teen, twenty. So you think 
I’d better send them for a 
wedding gift, Edward?’’ 

‘* Well, I should most) 
emphatically say no,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Belden. ‘‘I/| 
think those doilies belong 
to me. I have been forced 
to share you with them for 
six long months now, and 
that’s too large a part of 
you to give away out of the 
family.’’ 

**O Edward! One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten. Well, 











new pattern for table doilies is perfectly fasci- | maybe we had better keep them, for I’m not 


nating. 
ful when they’re done? Just see how elaborate 
they are.’’ 


the work in his wife’s hands. ‘‘Yes, I sup- 
pose they’ll be fine when done, but I don’t see 
much to them yet.’’ 

‘‘Just wait until I have the border done on 
one, then you will think it very pretty, I 
know. ’? 

**Yes, no doubt. Well, 
be here at three o’clock. 
right??? 

*Let’s see—ten, eleven, twelve and carry 
the thread back. Did you say twelve o’clock, 
Edward ?”” 

“No, I said three o’clock,’’ replied Mr. 
Belden, in a firm voice. 

“Oh, of course, Edward; how silly of me. 
I might have known you could not get home 
at noon. This counting mixed me up. You 
know you have to be extremely careful about 
the number of stitches, or the pattern won’t 
come out right.’ 

! observe that it’s of paramount impor- 
taice,’? returned Mr. Belden, with grave good 
nature. **Good-by, Louise. I’ll just kiss 
you on the forehead, then you won’t lose 
count. ?? 

‘) Edward, how funny you are!’’ 

Yell, you see I don’t wish you to blame 
me {| the pattern comes out wrong. At three 


then, Louise, I’ll 
Will that be all 


thi. .fternoon, then??? 
es, I'll be ready. Good-by, dear. Let’s 
Sec 10w, this is the long chain—one, two, 
th four, five, six, seven —’’ 
- as Mr. Belden left the house he heard 
th: \leasant voice of his wife counting up to 


tw: ty. 
; ’ \ell,’? he said to himself, with a whimsical 
ch cle, ‘*I suppose it’s just as harmless as 
bi rds or golf, but I shouldn’t think the score 
Ww 1 be quite so exciting. ’’ 

+. the evening, after a pleasant afternoon 
a. country roads, the Beldens sat cozily 
an open fire. 
declare, Louise,’ said Mr. Belden, glan- 
\p from his paper, ‘‘wood is getting so 


it’s two dollars more a cord now than it | 
W\ this time last year. ’? 


Don’t you think they will be beauti- | going to crochet any more for quite a while. ’’ 


‘*No, that’s so, you are not,’’ agreed Mr. 
Belden, pleasantly, 


|ago, my dear.’’ 





poner ° Rancese we'll have to give up ame 
Ng and snuggle round th which are strung bits of iron, brass, or an -| 

oe © radiator. | thing that will jingle. 
~ yoy 4 we each neve Re een the | 
> tosses, the p ing accompani a sort 
“Ive, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. Did you | of chant. . J | 
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ESKIMO GAMES. 
Ft pay children are just as much given | 


to play as are the pupils of our primary 


schools; and they have much more time | 
for their games, since they have no credits “ 
earn for promotion to the next grade! Many | 
of their games are the same that children play | 
here—a fact that goes far to proving that the | 
popular games of childhood are of prehistoric | 
origin. 


Football is , Played with a bag stuffed with 
me. "2 is the same game the world | 
over. Children are fond of teetering, ”? stand- | 
ing upon the end of the plank ins of sitting | 
down. Another amusement, which requires | 
erry is tossing up in a blanket. A walrus | 
hide is used, and the contest of skill is to see | 
who can stand on his feet and be tossed into | 
the air the highest. .- 

Small children have miniature sleds, which 
they load with -_ skins and with all sorts | 
of trinkets, so as to play trader. The boys 
pe archery. Of course they slide teen. | 
ill, but the sled is the seat of a stout pair of | 
deerskin trousers. 

Athletics are also indulged in. One difficult | 


feat is to walk on the hands, the legs being 
outside the and held siuicht” out in 
front, parallel with the ground. 


Lifting-matches are pn but very few 
natives are as strong as the average white man. 
Hurling the spear is also practised; and small 
om — i. — a are ep 
wi , Often ng a mark at 
the distance of thitty fect. .'The faculty of 
Saoras a stone, either with a s or by 

hand, is innate in every boy. In the | 





festive —o is the same the world over. | 
Girls th dolls carved out of ivory. | 
These ~ pm up after their own fashion 


in clothing of ermine, mi or other skins. 
One of their es is to kick a ball of ice or 
snow about the size of a baseball, the object | 
being to keep it in the air all the time without | 
touching it with the hands. hey also toss | 
pebbles very skilfully, some being able to — 
six or seven pebbles in the air at a time wi 
one hand. 

They frequently wear bracelets of sinew on 


Stones are tossed in 


but very firmly indeed. | 
Mr. Belden threw a careless glance toward | ‘*That was quite settled in my mind some time | 











Are you going to California? Do you 





want to be extra comfortable on the trip | 


at no extra cost? 

Would you like to have a first rate, good 
natured, thoroughly competent and well 
informed conductor go all the way through 
on the trip with you, a man who is specially 
selected, and paid by our Railroad Company 
to look after your comfort? 

Such a man goes through with each of 
our ‘‘Personally Conducted’’ parties. We 
choose men specially fitted for this work. 





Men who are courteous and kindly, who | 


have made the trip many times and thoroughly 
understand their business. 

Just call or write and let me tell you all about the 
Personally Conducted, low fare parties to California 
that have helped to make the ‘Burlington Route” 
| service famous. Alex Stocks, New England 
Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Room A, 264 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BENSDORP'S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Because of Its DOUBLE 
STRENGTH and PURITY 


Use only %) as much 


BENSDORP’S 


of other makes. 
It has Every 7 Regtisite f'0 of  eaeeds Flavor 








Always in Yellow Wrapper 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., importers, Boston 












Try New 


Swedish OATS 


Goverment endorsed 
varieties. Doub! 











5 e have some 

specials in Peas, Corn, Onions, Cucum- 

bers, Squash and other largely profit- 

able pa nm Gregory 3s Honest 
true to Fidnd. 





Perfect 
Potato 


What is it ? 
Whereis it? 


The potato 
that will 
command the market 
in the future will be the 
largest yielder of table size best qual- 
ity—‘‘fair and smooth without and 
mealy and pure within.’’ We want to 
find that potato if we can, and help 
produce it. To that end we offer 


$500 in Prizes 


for the largest yields of best quality, 
table size potatoes, planted exclusively 
on Bowker’s Stockbridge Potato Ma- 
nure, using not less than 1000 pounds 
per acre, any variety of seed and culti- 
vation ; open to New England outside 
of Aroostook County, Maine. 
First Prize $200. Second Prize $100. 
Third Prize $75. Fourth Prize $50. 
Fifth Prize $35. Sixth Prize $25. 
Seventh Prize $15. 

These prizes will be awarded, as 
were our corn prizes, which aroused so 
much interest, by a disinterested com- 
mittee of prominent scientists and 
farmers working on a scale of points. 

The exact scale of points and method of 
awarding the prizes are still in tentative form. 


We shall be glad to receive suggestions from 
potato growers, buyers, and consumers. 


Send in your suggestions and entries. 
Department 48, 


B OWKE FERTILIZER COMPANY 


43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 














RELIANCE LINE 








and dust. 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


Pressure superior to any elevated tank. 
Forces water throughout the house, and 
over the house, if necessary. 

An inexpensive, efficient system, supply- 
ing abundant water for 


Fire Protection, 
Kitchen and Bathroom, 
Laundry, Stock Barns, 

Creamery. 


No matter where you live, on a hill or in 
a valley, how large .or small your house, 
you need water. Write for Catalogue F.W. 


Get also our figures for pigmting 
your house by electricity. 





BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston. 














Baldwin Camp Lamp 
Given, post-paid, for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
This Camp Lamp requires water and car- 
bide only, and burns with an intense light for 
over three hours without refilling. No grease, 
smoke, dirt or oil. Throws a steady light over 
100 feet. Can be hung up in a tent, or worn 
comfortably on a hator belt, leaving both hands 
free. Equally serviceable for farmers and 
teamsters detained at their work after dark. 
Lamp is 3 % inches high, weighs less than 5 
ounces, hath yet « ce -power light. 


Perry Mason C - . Mass. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc. , also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
It’s a Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Engines for farm pu rposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


LUNT- MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York 


is more and more in demand. It 


Office: 416 Broadway. 













irre gininin a 


non ee ee 
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Millions are Wasted in Cooking. Scientific 
management would, it is estimated, save the 
railroads of the country a million dollars a day. 
Scientific management in the kitchens of this 
country, if every housekeeper 
used a Crawford Range, would 
save much more than that. The 
Crawford is the only range which 
will enable you to run your 
kitchen on a scientific basis. 
“Scientific” does not mean 
complicated—it means sure. 


The Single Damper (patented) is the 
only sure way—the scientific way—to reg- 
ulate a range; it controls fire and oven with 
one motion. Push the knob to “Kindle,” 
“Bake” or “Check”—the range does the rest. 


The curved Cup-Joint Heat Flues around 
the Crawford Oven are scientific—they are 
sure to heat the oven in all parts alike. No 
“cold corners,” no “scorching spots.” 


Then there is the ASh Hod instead of the 
clumsy ash pan; easily emptied without spilling. 


Coal, Wood or Gas can be used with Craw- 
fords. Crawford Gas Ovens are better than others 
and safe from explosions, owing to the improved 
method of lighting the 
gas(patented),and the 
automatic Gas Oven 
Damper (patented). In 
the Crawford End Gas 
Oven there is an extra set 
of burners at the top for 
broiling, which saves the 
cook much stooping. 

























Ask the Crawford Agent to show you 
and write us for circular. 





Combination Coal 
and Gas Range 





























